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NANCY GIBBS, 
a wizard at 
making sense 
of the complex 


The Story of 2001 


RANKLY, I DIDN’T EXPECT TO SEE MUCH OF NANCY GIBBS 

this month. After she wrote nine cover stories last year 

on presidential politics and then co-wrote our John 

Ashcroft cover last month with Michael Duffy, I thought 
she might take a well-deserved rest. But three weeks ago, she 
was in my office, urging me to do a cover on human cloning 
as soon as possible. I not only agreed but also asked Nancy to 
write it, since she has an extraordinary talent for exploring 
topics where ethics, religion, politics and science intersect. 
This is an ideal story for TimME—and just the kind of story I’m 
confident will fascinate you. 

“All the questions around human cloning are linked to 
arguments we are already having, about where and how to 
put up some guardrails around scientific progress,” says 
Nancy. “Our journalists spent time with people for whom 
cloning represents their last hope—infertile couples who 
have tried every other means of having a genetically related 
child, grieving parents who see in this research a chance to 
retrieve some essential part of someone they lost. We're not 
looking to judge them so much as to understand them, un- 
derstand why there is a strong and growing market for 
cloning technology and no shortage of scientists looking to 
capitalize on it. And that is potentially what poses a risk for 
all of us. Mainstream scientists are worried that with all 
these headlines, all this renegade research going on outside 
any boundaries of regulation or accountability, there is sure 
to be a backlash, and it could get in the way of some of the 
most promising avenues of biotech research.” 

If you would like to discuss the dangers and opportunities 
of human cloning with Michael Lemonick, our science 
writer, go to AOL on Wednesday at 7 p.m. E.T. and type in 

keyword Live. 


Yo 


James Kelly, Managing Editor 
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Only Californians would think 
they could indefinitely increase 
their demand for electricity without 
building the plants to generate it. 


BRUCE HUDDLESTON 
Kailua, Hawaii 












IT IS FRIGHTENING TO KNOW THAT THE 
U.S., a nation of world stature and tech- 
nical knowledge, is suffering serious 
power shortages [BuSINEss, Jan. 29]. 
California looks like a Third World na- 
tion when it comes to power generation 
and management. I am a moderate envi- 
ronmentalist, but I fear that extreme ac- 
tivists opposing additional power plants 
are putting their personal ambitions and 
beliefs above the needs of the people. We 
must fight pollution, but we can’t ignore 
the growing need for electric power. 
WILLIAM DIXON 
San Jose, Calif. 


CONTRARY TO YOUR REPORT, BLUEPRINTS 
for generators do not keep gathering 
dust while California’s energy crisis 
deepens. Since April 1999, the state has 
licensed nine major power-plant proj- 
ects with a combined generation 
capacity of 6,278 MW. Six of those plants 
are under construction and should be 
adding 2,412 MW to the power grid by 
the end of this year. An additional 14 
electricity-generating projects are in the 
licensing process. A critic’s charge that 
California has a “very cumbersome 
siting process” for power plants is also 
dead wrong. The state has a streamlined, 
one-stop system. The record shows that 
California’s environmental laws are not 
so stringent nor is the process so 
cumbersome that power plants cannot 

be quickly licensed. 
STEVE LARSON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
California Energy Commission 
Sacramento, Calif. 





CALIFORNIA TRIED TO GET SOMETHING 
for nothing. Where else would people 
believe you can deregulate in a way that 
prices can only go down? Not building 
new power plants while energy needs 
kept growing laid the groundwork for a 
crisis. Now Californians are crying for 


federal help. The obvious solution is to 
let the free market rule; let prices rise. If 
it results in consumers’ being forced to 
make the economic choice of either buy- 
ing power or buying gas so that they can 
idle in their suvs on clogged freeways, so 
be it. Perhaps as Californians sit in the 
dark, they will obtain the wisdom to 
completely understand the free market. 
THOMAS R. POLACEK 

Radnor, Pa. 


THE GOVERNORS OF WASHINGTON AND 
Oregon asked their citizens to reduce 
consumption 10% to help out. The re- 
sults were immediate. Yet Californians 
were slow to respond to conservation 
calls. It tempts an Oregonian to turn on 
every light and appliance in the house 
just to see the impact on California. Of 
course, I could not afford to do that with 
the increased rates brought about by Cal- 
ifornia’s arrogance. 
WADE ANDERSON 
Woodburn, Ore. 


WILL THE LAST BUSINESS TO LEAVE CALI- 
fornia please blow out the candles? 

ROBERT H. ELSNER 

Belvedere, Calif. 


IF ANY POPULATION DESERVES TO BE UN- 
plugged, it’s California’s. If your car was 
running out of gas, you would probably 
have the smarts to put some more gas in 
the tank. Only Californians would think 
they could indefinitely increase their de- 
mand for electricity without building the 
plants to generate it. 
BRUCE HUDDLESTON 
Kailua, Hawati 


WOULDN'T WE SAVE A LOT OF KILOWATTS BY 
not illuminating all those unsightly bill- 
boards across the state? 

PATRICIA JEAN ZOTTARELLI 


Huntington Beach, Calif. 
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Here’s to the New Boss 


AFTER HEARING GEORGE W. BUSH’S INAU- 
gural Address [NaTIoNn, Jan. 29] and the 
proposals he has put forth since taking 
office, I'd say his unique political per- 
spective is best described as misguided 
moralism, condescending conservatism 
and patronizing patriotism. Perhaps 
these would make catchy new phrases 
for future Bush bumper stickers? 

LYNN TRIMBLE 

Phoenix, Ariz. 


DOES PRESIDENT BUSH, THE SELF- 
described “uniter,” need to be reminded 
that our Constitution requires separation 
of church and state and that conscience 
requires recognition of the millions of 
citizens who are not Christian? The ref- 
erences to Jesus in the Inaugural invoca- 
tion and benediction were appalling be- 
cause they were exclusive and divisive, 
not inclusive and uniting. 
VALERIE OLEON NELSON 
Potomac, Md. 


Little Foxes Win Big 


THE DESIRE TO BAN FOX HUNTING IN 
Britain is a type of class warfare in which 
the aristocracy is being bashed [Vrew- 
POINT, Jan. 29]. However, animal-rights 
supporters have obscured several impor- 
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tant facts. Fox hunters are animal lovers 
too. Hunting with hounds is in tune with 
nature's way of handling the balance be- 
tween species. People go hunting—not 
for the kill but for the chase, the chal- 
lenge of riding across country and being 
a part of nature. Having observed foxes 
that were hunted, I didn’t find them par- 
ticularly frightened of the hounds. I once 
witnessed a fox trying to drown a hound 
that had him cornered in a swamp. The 
huntsman intervened, and both lived to 
hunt another day. I hope the Brits don’t 
lose this colorful link with tradition. 
JANE SHEEHAN 
Mansfield, Mass. 


The Jackson Scandal 


LIKE YOUR COLUMNIST JACK E. WHITE, I, A 
black man, am sorely disappointed that 
Jesse Jackson recklessly fathered a child 
out of wedlock [DivipING LINE, Jan. 29], 
especially since, as a minister, he is 
charged with setting examples of moral- 
ity. But why shouldn't Jackson continue 
as a leader? Are we to believe that be- 
cause of his indiscretion he is not con- 
cerned about the key issues he has 
fought for? You don’t turn your back on 
someone you love. You express your dis- 
appointment, your disapproval, and you 
help the person stay out there doing 


what he does best. With Jackson, that’s | 


taking on the battles that remain in our 
quest for human and civil rights. 

ERNIE McCray 

San Diego 


JACKSON DIDN°’T MAKE A_ MISTAKE, 
as he professes. A mistake is incorrectly 
counting change back at Wal-Mart or 
picking up the wrong car keys. Jackson 
used poor judgment based on selfishness 
and deceit. Sin casts a long shadow. 
JupITH HARDIN 


Lubbock, Texas | 


It’s a Small World 


MICHAEL D. LEMONICK’S INTERESTING 
article on the discovery of unique planets 
(SCIENCE, Jan. 22] leaves the impression 
that our solar system and Planet Earth 
“may be a cosmic oddball” because many 
of the planets outside our solar system 
are even larger than Jupiter and closer to 
their sun than Mercury is to ours. But the 
two methods of observing planets that 
orbit distant stars favor large planets. 
One method is to observe the small wig- 
gle that massive planets near a sun pro- 
duce as they orbit it; the other is to ob- 
serve the slight dimming of the sun's 





brightness due to passage of a large plan- 

et between it and us. Earth, Venus, Mer- 

cury and Mars would make small show- 
ings on these measures. 

JAMEs E. DRUMMOND 

Lincoln City, Ore. 


Date with a Cannibal 


I AGREE WITH PRODUCER DINO DE LAU- 
rentiis’ view that Jodie Foster was not 
right to play the FBI agent in Hannibal, 
the sequel to The Silence of the Lambs 
[CINEMA, Jan. 29]. I didn’t care for Fos- 
ter’s portrayal of Clarice Starling in Si- 
lence. Clearly, Julianne Moore has all the 
sex appeal that Foster lacks and that De 
Laurentiis was looking for. I can’t wait to 
see Anthony Hopkins’ Hannibal Lecter 
on his dinner date with Moore's Clarice. 
As for Foster, let her eat crow. 
Jor HLEBICA 
San Diego 


GIVEN JODIE FOSTER’S BRILLIANT ACTING 
ability, Hannibal would certainly have 
benefited if she had decided to sign on. 
She may not be sexy in the traditional 
sense, but if De Laurentiis is hedging 
his bets that a sexier Clarice Starling 
will bring in the audience, he has al- 
ready lost. That’s not the reason why we 
watched Silence, and that’s not why 
we'll go see Hannibal. 

TIEN NGUYEN 

Berkeley, Calif. 
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“Bad Boy” Clauses 


f UCT Clauses in, or amendments to, marital 
agreements that guarantee a specific financial payment if 
one spouse's infidelity leads to divorce 


HOW IT STAR As a response to no-fault divorce laws; 
wronged spouses wanted compensation for their pain 


CALL Iffy; the spouse may renege and fight it 


espite what you may have read in the tabloids, a repre- 

sentative for Michael Douglas and Catherine Zeta-Jones 

insists the Hollywood newlyweds do not have an agree- 

ment that requires him to pay her $5 million if he is un- J 
faithful. Nevertheless, lawyers say, such “bad boy” clauses in 
prenuptial agreements are becoming more popular for cou- 





Gyrotonic Expansion System ples who think they can put a dollar value on infidelity. Florida 
PRODUCT Exercise machine with pulleys and weights that strengthen courts are currently examining the legality of an agreement 
and increase flexibility through fluid, dancelike moves signed two years ago by Richard Briggs Bailey, the former 
chairman of a mutual-funds company, promising his wife 
HOW IT STARTED Looking to build a machine to perfect the dancer’s Nanette Sexton Bailey $20,000 a month in alimony should he 
pirouette, creator Juliu Horvath stumbled on an exercise fad instead cheat. His now estranged wife is using an unusual method to 
— _ — prove the infidelity: she had the sheets she believed her hus- 
JUDGMENT CALL A killer workout, yet too costly and complex for band had soiled with another woman tested for DNA. 
widespread use. But it might achieve a Pilates-type niche In another Florida case, restaurateur Dennis Max, fol- 
lowing one extramarital fling, signed an agreement in 
ITNESS BUFFS GETTING | synchronized swimming. Instead which he promised that if he strayed again and caused a 
bored with StairMaster are | of linear back-and-forth move- breakup, his wife Patti would get $50,000 for every year 


they had been together, plus all their property. His wife 
claims he later had a fling with a prostitute, and that he 
owes her $5 million. Joel Weissman, the attorney who rep- 


discovering a new twist in ments, GXS offers more than a 
exercise machines, the hundred variations, most of them 














Gyrotonic Expansion System circular and three-dimensional. resents both Florida wives, argues that such clauses are a 
(GXS). Popular in Europe and Developed by a former Ro- justifiable way to make spouses pay for violating their mar- 
used in some 150 exercise and manian ballet dancer, gyrotonics riage vows. “Why not put in a provision that says if lam emo- 
dance studios in the U.S., the | is popular among dancers and tionally distraught that you have done this to me, you have 
machine looks like a cross be- athletes, but it has also been to give me something?” he asks. “It’s just like any other 
tween a postmodern sculpture used in Germany to help elderly contract.” —By Desa Philadelphia — 

and a medieval torture rack. patients with osteoporosis and 


There are two parts—a 7-ft. pul- | spinal injuries. Mastering the 
ley tower with leather straps for machine isn’t easy or inexpen- 


hands and feet and a movable sive: it typically requires six to 10 2 
bench with two rotating disks one-on-one lessons, at $45 to 2 
attached to its edge. Together | $75 an hour. A smaller, foldable 
they work in synch to stretch, home version will be introduced 


strengthen and increase range of | in two months (available on 
motion. Gyrotonics combines el- | www.gyrotonic.com), with an in- 
ements of Kundalini yoga, dance | struction video. Target price: a 
and Tai Chi, but it feels closest to | measly $1,200. —By Carole Buia 
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4 You'd like to think ... that 
it had some influence. 97 
GEORGE BILLINGSLEY, 
whose stepson was pardoned 
by Clinton, of the $42,000 he 
has contributed to Democrats 


«Bob, having Leah Rabin 
call is not a bad idea. The 
problem is, How do we 
contact her? She died last 
November. 97 
AVNER AZULAY, 
Israeli associate of Marc Rich, 
in an e-mail to a lawyer who 
had suggested Rabin lobby the 
President for Rich’s pardon 


é4| think they are all nuts 
and a bunch of wimps. 77 

EARL HAILSTON, 
Okinawa-based U.S. Lieut. 
General, in a staff e-mail, on a 
local court that ordered a 
Marine arrested for allegedly 
lifting a girl’s skirt; Hailston 
later apologized 


é4The sponsors of this bill 

obviously have an unresolved 
Oedipal complex. 77 

JACQUES MYARD, 
right-wing politician, on a 
measure allowing French 
babies to be given the 
mother’s surname 
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' ARIEL SHARON 
Bags biggest landslide in Israeli 
history. Transformed from a 
hawk to a phoenix 


ANTHONY HOPKINS 
Hannibal star proves what many 
already know: beastly behavior 
gets results in Hollywood 


) THE MUON 
“= Throws 30-year-old theory of 
the universe into doubt. Not 

bad for a subatomic particle 
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Marc Rich, known for her celebrity soirées, plaintive pop-song lyrics, $450,000 in 
donations to the Clinton library and, now, refusal to testify on her role in Pardongate 
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JOE CAROLLO 
Police claim Miami mayor hit wife 
with a tea canister. Good thing he 
isn't seeking re-election 


HELMUT KOHL 

Former German Chancellor 
fined for taking illegal campaign 
donations. What, no furniture? 


60 MINUTES 

Ratings slipping after 23 
straight years in Top 10. Lucky 
CBS has another Survivor 
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U.S. and Russia Team Up 
To Hunt Down bin Laden 


THE FBI, CIA AND RUSSIA’S FEDERAL SECURITY 
Service (FsB), formerly the kcB, have joined 
forces to try to corral terrorist OSAMA BIN 
LADEN. FsB chief NIKOLAI PATRUSHEV has 
offered to mine his agency's sources inside 
Afghanistan for information. “The Russians 
have unmatched capabilities there as far 
as human intelligence goes,” says a terror- 
ism specialist. U.S. officials hope to use the 
pooled data to track and extradite bin 
Laden lieutenants who venture abroad. But 
the fledgling U.S.-Russian partnership is 
fragile, since cold war suspicions die hard. 
Washington balks at Moscow’s efforts to 
blame bin Laden for the Chechnya upris- 
ing. And, says a U.S. official, the Russians 
fear “we are exploiting the bin Laden 






GAMMA PRESSE/ZUMA 


The U.S.S. Cole being towed from Aden, Yemen : 


bogeyman” to gain a foothold in nations on 
Afghanistan’s northern border. Despite 
that, Russians are investigating reports out 
of Aden that before the U.S.S. Cole was 
bombed, its attackers possessed containers 
with Cyrillic lettering. Some investigators 
theorize that the containers held Soviet- 
made military high explosives from stock- 
piles abandoned by South Yemen's de- 
posed Marxist regime or Soviet occupation 
forces in Afghanistan. —By Elaine Shannon 
and Massimo Calabresi/Washington 








JUAN QUIXOTE? 
Olympics Chief Goes for 
The Gold—as in Nobel 


OLYMPIANS ARE URGED TO AIM HIGH, BUT 
might it be a tad excessive for the scandal- 
plagued International Olympic Committee 
to aim for a Nobel 
Peace Prize? Not to 
JUAN ANTONIO 
SAMARANCH, the 
body’s mercurial 
president, who is said 
to be lobbying 
“feverishly” for a plan 
to stage the Games in 
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Seoul in hopes that this would engender 
warm feelings between North and South 
Korea and possibly cement reconciliation. 
“It’s a brilliant 1.0.c. comeback plan,” says 

a source familiar with Samaranch’s ploy. 
“After all the scandals, the corruption and 
sycophancy, the 1.0.c. can finally be seen as 
contributing to international peace and 
security.” To carry out his plan, Samaranch, 
due to retire in July, would have to strip 
Athens of the 2004 Games. But the terrorist 
bombs that rock the Greek capital, plus 
delays in the preparations, could give him 
an excuse. He may also see the Nobel as the 
perfect retirement gift; it comes with a check 
for close to $1 million.—By Anthee Carassava/ 
New York 
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THE PLOT THICKENS 


Backstage at the Pardon: 
Tensions and Tipoffs 


IT WAS FRIDAY, JAN. 19, 2001, THE DAY 
before the end of the Clinton 
Administration. ARTHUR LEVITT, 
chairman of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, was sitting in his Washington 
office. “I got a call from a very senior 
White House official,” Levitt told TIME, 
“to ask what I knew about PINKY GREEN 
and MARC RICH.” After touching base 
with his enforcement team, Levitt spoke 
again with the White House. He reported 
that the sec had no jurisdiction over 
the pair because their business was 
commodities, not securities. Then Levitt 
says he took it upon himself to express a 
view about the proposed pardon. “I said I 
personally felt this was 
very wrong,” Levitt 
told TIME. He says the 
White House official 
agreed completely. 
Word of the doubts got 
around fast—maybe a 
little too fast. Later that 
Levitt day, Rich’s New York 
lawyer, ROBERT FINK, sent a worried e- 
mail to fellow members of the Rich legal 
team, an e-mail that became public at last 
week's congressional hearing. Fink’s 
warning: “[JACK QUINN] said that the sec 


| knows of the request and for some reason 


opposed it.” Leave it to Quinn, a former 
White House counsel who personally 


| lobbied Clinton for the pardon, to jump on 


a hot tip that might help his client at the 
last minute. —By Adam Zagorin/Washington 
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Cultural Jet Lag for TIME 










FASHION FATIGUE Gore 
as a reporter in Vietnam 
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senatorial red tie 






Gore-geous 


T SEEMS AL GORE DID SOME SARTORIAL 
‘ cramming before his first day as a visiting 

professor at Columbia University’s Gradu- 
ate School of Journalism. Once he gets a pipe \ 
and loses the press corps, he'll blend in easily 
with the other tweedy academics on campus. 
Though the former V.P. has been criticized 
for his style, a survey of his career suggests 
he has always known how to dress the part. 


. 


OH, CANADA After much wrangling, Canadian Prime Minister 
Jean Chrétien last week became the first foreign leader to visit 








POWER BROKER Requisite 






UNDERDOG Oct.31, CAMPAIGN CASUAI 
1999, as campaign 
swings into gear tones 


| — - PAN AMERICA 


_ Just Give Me That 
: Biblical Rock ’n’ Roll 


4: TILL THINK ROCK IS THE DEVIL’S 
z Se Salvation awaits online. A 
; Christian website 
>| (www.ultranet.com 
~mari) presents contem- 
porary songs “re-versed” 
to “help the Church 
| speak today’s language.” 
So Nirvana’s nihilistic 
Smells Like Teen Spirit 
becomes the reverent Smells Like Holy 
Spirit, with the refrain “The Messiah/ 
He’s no liah/ Praise Him or face/ 
Eternal Fire.” Other conversions: 
@ Robert Palmer’s Addicted to Love 
RE-VERSED Addicted to God 
@ Chumbawamba’s Tubthumping 
RE-VERSED Biblethumping 
®@ Queen’s We Will Rock You 
RE-VERSED Jesus, He Will Rock You 
@ The Who's My Generation 
RE-VERSED His Resurrection 
@ The Animals’ House of the Rising Sun 
RE-VERSED House of the Risen Son 
@ Otis Redding’s (Sittin’ on) the Dock 
of the Bay 
RE-VERSED Sittin’ at the End of the Pew 
@ The Beach Boys’ Surfin’ U.S.A. 
RE-VERSED On Fire for the Lord 
® Billy Joel’s Only the Good Die Young 
RE-VERSED Only the Pure Get Blessed 
» The Monkees’ Hey! Hey! We're the 
Monkees 
RE-VERSED Hey! Hey! We're Not 
Monkeys! 
@ The title of the Monkees’ I’m a 
Believer was left as is. 


wr 


NEWSHOUND In shirt-sleeves 
as member of working press 


V.P. FORMALITY Dark 
suit, straight spine 


Stumping in earth 7 
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President Bush. But Bush has chosen Mexico for his first foreign 


visit. Is it really any wonder? 
ete Se MECO | + yr. 





Cold, cold, oh, so cold CLIMATE Sunny and warm, just like Texas 
English/French, both of which LANGUAGE Spanish, just like in Texas 
occasionally trip up Bush 

z 1,300 miles from Texas DISTANCE Just across the border from Texas 

2 Maple syrup, sticky FOOD ExPORT Tex-Mex, Bush's favorite 

: ABC News anchor Peter Jennings, NOTABLE Sister-in-law Columba, member of 

: member of the media NATIVE the Bush family 

‘ Prime Minister Jean Chrétien, oxford- LEADER, President Vicente Fox, cowboy-boot- 

2 wearing, Gore-supporting liberal AND HIS wearing conservative businessman 

w lawyer with hard-to-pronounce name ATTRIBUTES _with easy-to-pronounce name 
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LTE ACT Te ee Pe 
Chico, I’m the Man 


CAN’T BEGIN TO EXPLAIN WHY AL GORE DECIDED TO UN- 

dertake a stint as a journalism professor, though if I tried, 

I’m sure the phrase “trying to look busy” would be used. 

But I know why I did it: to give back to the children. Last 

Tuesday, as Gore was guided through the halls of Colum- 

bia on his first day, I walked around California State Uni- 
versity, Chico, looking for the journalism department, where I 
had agreed to serve as a distinguished visiting professor for two 
days. I took the gig because after three years 
at TIME, I felt it was my duty to give back 
some of the deep journalism knowledge 
I've acquired. I also figured I had a bet- 
ter shot with college girls now that I had 
a job. 

I had some trouble easing into the 
teaching mode, especially since the 
first class in which they had me lecture 
was Ethical Problems in Mass Media. I 
even struggled through the classes on 
magazine journalism. Many of the stu- 
dents seemed obsessed with things like 
“reporting” and “facts” and “writing 
about other people.” I tried to put an end 
to that kind of outmoded thinking. “No one 
recognizes those two Watergate reporters,” I told them, “but I 
think we can all picture Andy Rooney.” 

Not that I noticed, owing to my distinguishedness, but the 
students at Chico are very good-looking, as evidenced by the 
fact that the school was once rated the top party school in the 
nation by Playboy. This may explain why Bob Dole fell off a 
podium when he spoke here. 

My distinguished visiting professorship culminated in a 
speech I gave to about a hundred students—a turnout I was 














very proud of until I asked for a show of hands from those get- 
ting extra credit for being there. The speech, I learned from 
posters on campus, was called “Modern Magazines—Real 
News or Just a Lot of Chads?” I had no idea what this meant 
either. So I started off the lecture by saying yes, magazines 
were now indeed just a lot of chads and then spent the rest of 
the time talking about myself. 

The students peppered me with insightful questions such 
as “What is Leonardo DiCaprio like?” and “Do you think you 
look like Harry Potter?” This made more sense af- 
ter I found out that most of the students in 

the journalism department are actual- 
ly majoring in public relations. Though 
the lines sometimes blur, I’m pretty 
sure journalism and p.r. are different 
disciplines. And how do you even teach 
p.r.? Once you've mastered the art of 
calling reporters during lunch so you can 
leave excruciatingly long messages on 
their voice mail, what more is there to 
learn? Admittedly, I don’t read each issue 
of Lingua Franca cover to cover, but I 
don’t remember seeing many articles titled 
“Returning the Gaze: The Semiotics of Flirting 

with Reporters.” 

After dwarfing Gore’s schedule by teaching eight classes, 
holding two office hours and sharing one pint of Guinness 
with some students at a bar, I had a pretty good idea of what 
journalism school is like and why I won't be invited back. I’m 
not entirely sure it’s a trade you can teach through academia. 
But I am sure that you can’t teach public relations. Especially 
when your professors can’t persuade a guy they invited to 
their school not to mock their livelihood in his column. a 


aWIL WOd NOTOS AMMAL 
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1. At 11:30 a.m., 2. This ¥ 1, = 3. Asanearly 4.Onthe subject 5. Donald Trump 
whenamanfiredat giant Valentine's Day gift, of Condoleezza wants to be host of 
the White House, swatch of Puffy gave J. Lo: Rice, Israeli PM his own syndicated 
President Bush was: German 2 a)Abrand-new Ariel Sharon said: _ television show, 
a) Waking that cloth is: nickname: “Fer.Pez” a) “She has called: 
laggard Cheney a) Attracting b) Asurprise nice legs” a) Trumptation 
b) Praying Gore bulls from private concertby _b) “If were 75 Island 
aims as poorly as all over Luther Vandross 
he campaigns Europe c) Front-row seats 
c) Coweringbehind _b) The d)Partofthelong- | at NewYork State 
Karen Hughes’ world’s largest pair awaited, though Supreme Court 

hair of underpants poorly attended, d) One last chance 
d) Exercisinginthe  c) Gettingalittlelift Dom DeLuise to come crawling 
residence in the crotch lingerie fair back 
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CHARGED. 0.J. SIMPSON, 53, infamous 
golf enthusiast; with battery and burglary; 
in Miami. Simpson surrendered to au- 
thorities for an incident in December in 
which he allegedly reached into a car and 
snatched glasses off the driver’s face in a 
bout of road rage. He posted his own 
$9,000 bail. 


CHARGED. ROBERT W. PICKETT, 47, 
former irs employee who fired a .38-cal. 
handgun outside the White House; with 
assaulting a federal officer; in Washing- 
ton. Pickett, who faces up to 10 years in 
prison if convicted, was hospitalized af- 
ter being shot in the knee by a Secret Ser- 
vice agent. 


AMPUTATED. Transplanted 
hand of CLINT HALLAM, 50, 
wily ex-con who lost his 
original hand in prison, 
then vied for and received 
the world’s first hand 
transplant in 1998. He failed to stick 
with anti-rejection drugs and had the 
extremity removed in  hush-hush 
surgery in London. The hand has been 
sent to doctors in France for examination. 


DIED. EDDIE PARKER, 69, 
nimble, self-taught pool 
shark who earned the nick- _ 
name “Fast Eddie” in high ? 
school and claimed to have % 
inspired Walter Tevis’ book ° 


* and screenplay The Hustler (Tevis’ widow # 


disagrees); of an apparent heart attack; at Z 


She was shorter than I expected but larger than life, 
lit from within. Politely but directly ANNE MORROW 
LINDBERGH queried, “Why do you want to write about 
my husband? He’s very much out of fashion, you 
know”—even before we sat down. “I'm an ordinary 
person who was thrust into extraordinary cir- 
cumstances,” she told me, describing her role in the 
epochal events in her life—her marriage to the most 
famous man on earth, the “Crime of the Century,” 
blazing air routes, the debate over America’s 
isolationism. Because she considered no experience 
complete until she had written about it, she left us with 


ILESTONES 


the U.S. Classic Billiard Eight-Ball Show- 
down in South Padre Island, Texas. He 
was a money player but, he avowed, an 
honest one who never hustled. 


DIED. ANNE MORROW LINDBERGH, 94, 
lyric writer and poet, enduring romantic 
and, like her husband Charles, a pioneer- 
ing aviator; in Passumpsic, Vt. Lindbergh 
was seven months pregnant when she 
and her husband set a transcontinental 
speed record in 1930. Two years later, 
their son Charles Jr. was kidnapped and 
killed in one of the era’s most chronicled 
news events. (See EuLocy, below.) 
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By Kathleen Adams, Amanda Bower, Val Castronovo, Randy Hartwell, Ellin Martens, Sora Song, Chris Taylor and Josh Tyrangiel 
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DIED. GILBERT TRIGANO, 
80, anti-Nazi propagandist 
who helped develop Club 
Med into a_ hedonistic 
waterside-resort chain; in 
Paris. A member of the 
French Resistance, he wrote for a com- 
munist paper after the war, later renting 
tents to the then rustic-themed vacation 
spots and eventually establishing them as 
the ultimate sybaritic destinations. 


DIED. HOWARD L. CLARK, 84, philan- 
thropist who rose from assistant to presi- 
dent and chief executive of American 
Express; in Greenwich, Conn. In 1960, 
when the charge card was two years old 
and losing money, he engineered the 
celebrity-packed “Do you know me?” 
campaign (and later the “Don’t leave 
home without it” slogan), turning the card 
into AmEx’s most valuable product. 


<4 DIED. DALE EVANS, 88, dulcet-voiced 
cowgirl, devoted humanitarian, author of 
more than 20 books and widow of Roy 
(“King of the Cowboys”) Rogers; in Apple 
Valley, Calif. Evans’ boss caught her 
singing while she worked—as a stenogra- 
pher at a Dallas insurance company—and 
prodded her to appear on a company- 
sponsored radio program. Not long after, 
she was cast in her first of 28 films with 
Rogers, beginning a long reign as the ra- 
diant “Queen of the West.” Despite her 
immense popularity, she was often out- 
billed by her husband’s horse, Trigger, 
which co-starred in 90-plus Rogers films. 
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9) volumes of poignant diaries and the landmark Gift 
from the Sea (1955), which speaks to one generation 
of women after another. Alas, within a few years of 
my meeting her, she began declining physically and 
mentally. In 1995, at a Lindbergh Foundation 
reception, Anne Lindbergh made a rare public 
appearance. Cameras and people swirled around her. 
Later | found her sitting alone, seeming somewhat 
dazed. “Is all this too overwhelming?” | asked. “Or is it 
fun?” For several seconds, she pondered. Then, in a 
way that made me think she might just be summing up 


her entire life, she said, “Both.” —A. Scott Berg 
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Miss Liberty Celebration 
Malcah Zeldis 

1987, oil on corrugated 
cardboard 


American Art on the Move 
The world’s foremost collection of American art is coming your way 


When one door closes, another one often opens. The landmark 
Smithsonian American Art Museum is temporarily closing to restore 
its home, which Walt Whitman called “the noblest of Washington 
buildings.” The restored museum will reopen in 2003. Meanwhile, 

the Smithsonian American Art Museum presents more than 500 of 


its finest treasures in the most extensive art 
tour ever, Treasures to Go. Eight different 
exhibitions are crisscrossing America over 
the next two years. Watch for one near you 


Contemporary Folk Art: 
Treasures from the Smithsonian 
American Art Museum 


Wondrous, whimsical and inspiring, 

the approachable artworks in this 
exhibition celebrate deeply felt personal 
experiences. Contemporary Folk Art 
showcases self-taught artists of the past 
forty years who have worked in small 
communities across the country trans- 
forming found objects into magical 
artworks. Rather than follow established 
conventions, the painters and sculptors 
in Contemporary Folk Art embrace 
unconventional materials to create their 
highly personal artworks. From the 
vibrant paintings by Malcah Zeldis to 

the fantastic figures Miles Burkholder 
Carpenter carved from tree roots or 
sculpture made from everyday objects 
like buckets and bottle caps, experience 
American ingenuity in Contemporary Folk 
Art when it visits a museum in your town 


With unrivaled collections, educational 
programs and research resources online, 


the Smithsonian American Art Museum has something for 
everyone. If you can’t attend any of the one-of-a-kind exhibitions, 
don't despair. The next best thing to being there is exploring 


them online: AmericanArt.si.edu 


Treasures fo go 


Delivered by the Smithsonian American Art Museum 


and the Principal Financial Group 





Financial 
Group 








Treasures to Go, 

uring 70 cities across 
the country, is coming 
o you. For more 
mation, visit 
AmericanArt.si.edu 
Here's the upcoming 
tour calendar 








Contemporary Folk Art 

The Art Museum at 
Florida International 
University 

Miami, Florida 

Now through March 4 


Young America 

Columbus Museum 
of Art 

Columbus, Ohio 

Feb. 23 - April 15 


Lure of the West 

University of lowa 
Museum of Art 

lowa City, lowa 

Now through March 18 


American 

Impressionism 

Jane Voorhees Zimmer 
Art Museum 

New Brunswick 

New Jersey 

March 4 - May 20 


The Gilded Age 

John and Mable Ringling 
Museum of Art 

Sarasota, Florida 

Now through Feb. 18 


Scenes of 
American Life 

Frye Art Museum 
Seattle, Washington 
June 16 - Sept. 9 


Modernism & 

Abstraction 

Memorial Art Gallery of 
the University of 
Rochester 

Rochester, New York 

Now through March 25 


Arte Latino 

Orlando Museum of Art 
Orlando, Florida 

Now through March 25 


87 years in Elizabeth Winthrop Chanler’s family. 
20 years in the Smithsonian American Art Museum. 


2 months in your hometown. 


NVANVANVANANA AAA AAAS SAVANNA SAAN 


The Principal Financial Group® makes it possible. As a generous supporter of the arts, The Principal® has 
F T F g PF ‘ P 

partnered with the Smithsonian American Art Museum to bring you one of the most ambitious art tours ever 

organized, “Treasures To Go” is a one-of-a-kind tour that features over 500 masterpieces from the most comprehensive 


collection of American art. The Princ ipal has pledged significant support for 


Treasures to go 


this tour of eight themed exhibitions to travel across America through 2002. 


The artwork will move you, surprise you, and embrace you as a part of the cultural fabric’: 
Bring: pal 


of our country. We encourage you to go see these masterpieces when they come to a museum | » 
? 4 : j Financial 


; : 
near you. It’s your chance to see America’s greatest treasures right in your hometown. | Group 


www.AmericanArt.si.edu 








Wh it No horizon. In the distance, sky and 
: e. Arctic landscape has a great many 
snow. The gray-green white of ice on the : sea. 2a. Th 
northern sky an hour before the sun comes up it 
White. Senator Frank Murkowsk- 
holding up a blank sheet of white pap 
tional Wildlife Refuge's coastal plain—just 5 


War Over Ar 





indra fade together into a blue-white wash. The 
hades of white: the crystalline white of blown 
Iver white of a fox’s fur. The turquoise white in the 
e south to illuminate another short winter's day. 
tanding on the floor of the Senate last month, 
ys, is all you can see in winter on the Arctic Na- 
e. So what could be wrong with drilling for oil 

® 


Beyond these mountains lies the 
la a Arctic National Wildlife Refuge’s 
% coastal plain, a magnificent 
battleground. Terry McCarthy 
J visits the tundra where George 
W. Bush wants to drill for oil 








in such a bleak, deserted region in the dis- 
tant northeastern corner of Alaska? There 
is nothing there. 

White. Evon Peter, a Gwich’in Native 
American from the southern fringes of the 
wildlife refuge, stands atop a hill and looks 
out over the whiteness. He starts naming it: 
“Vatr’ agwaahgwail”—the line of a caribou 
trail. “Vatthaih ik”—Snowy Owl Mountain. 
“Shih han”—Brown Bear River. Each part of 
the landscape has a name and a story, often 
related to the caribou the Gwich’in depend 
on for food. As he speaks, the whiteness 
comes alive. “When I stand here, I feel 1am 
free,” says Peter, a staunch opponent of oil 
drilling. “Here nature is the only law.” 

That may be about to change. With two 
former oilmen in the White House, a Re- 
publican Congress calling for greater access 
to public lands out West, and high energy 
prices worrying consumers, America’s last 
true wilderness is under attack. The 50-year- 
old debate over whether to open up the Arc- 
tic National Wildlife Refuge, known as 
ANWR (pronounced An-war), is shaping up as 
the defining environmental battle of the 
Bush presidency. For months, George W. 
Bush has spoken in favor of drilling for oil in 
the refuge. As rolling brownouts swept 
California, he argued that Alaskan oil explo- 
ration would keep the crisis from spread- 
ing—even though oil-fired generators pro- 
duce just 1% of California’s electricity. 

Bush’s energy-policy task force, led by 
Vice President Dick Cheney, had its first 
full meeting on ANWR last Friday, and 
Bush and Cheney have made it clear that 
drilling there will top their list of recom- 
mendations. “I campaigned hard on the 
notion of having environmentally sensi- 
tive exploration at ANWR,” Bush said last 
month, “and I think we can do so.” Envi- 
ronmentalists counter that just as there is 
no way to be half-pregnant, there is no 
“sensitive” way to drill in a wilderness. 

Later this month Murkowski plans to 
introduce a Senate bill calling for oil explo- 
ration in 1.5 million acres of the ANWR 
coastal plain, north of the Brooks Range 
and east of the Canning River—a section 
known as Area 1002. Murkowski’s legisla- 
tion, like the Bush recommendations that 
will follow it, faces stiff opposition in the 
evenly divided Senate, not just from De- 
mocrats but from a key bloc of at least eight 
Republicans—Olympia Snowe and Susan 
Collins of Maine, Bob Smith of New Hamp- 
shire, James Jeffords of Vermont, Lincoln 
Chafee of Rhode Island, Arlen Specter of 
Pennsylvania, Peter Fitzgerald of Illinois 
and Gordon Smith of Oregon—who have 
the power to defeat the bill. (Only three De- 


CRUDE OUTPOST: 
New wells drill 
laterally, leaving 
smaller scars on 
the Arctic tundra 


Inupiat like Isaac Akootchook 

support opening the refuge to 

drilling. They could use their 
share of the profits for schools and housing 


mocratic Senators, Louisiana’s John Breaux 
and Daniel Inouye and Daniel Akaka, both 
of Hawaii, have come out so far in favor of 
drilling in the refuge.) Murkowski promis- 
es to attract antidrilling Senators to his 
cause. What remains unclear is how hard 
Bush intends to fight for oil exploration in 
the Arctic refuge. If ANWR is in the Bush en- 
ergy bill, New Hampshire’s Smith tells 
TIME, “it will be the lightning rod, and very 
good parts of the energy bill will be lost. I 
think it would be a mistake to have it in.” 
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Photographs for TIME by Vincent J. Musi 





Smith and his fellow Republicans 
don’t relish the idea of voting against their 
President—especially if Bush decides to 
make ANWR a test of party loyalty. But the 
legislators from environmentally con- 
scious states also know the public remains 
troubled by the idea of drilling in the 
refuge. In the latest TIME/CNN poll, a ma- 
jority of those surveyed, 52%, said they op- 
pose drilling there, while 41% were in fa- 
vor. Environmental groups, which argue 
that the oil deposits in question could 
amount to less than a six-month domestic 
supply (see box), are confident they can win 
this war. “If we have to have a first big bat- 
tle, this is a good one to have,” says Carl 














the cost of filling up their gas 
tank. It will all be over by 
September.” 
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FOR NOW THE REFUGE IS IN- 
tact, with little more than 
1,000 tourists visiting a 
year. Established by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in 1960 
as America’s last unspoiled 
frontier, the area contains 
large populations of cari- 
bou, moose, musk oxen, 
wolves, foxes, grizzlies and 
polar bears, along with 
loons, snow geese and 
many other species of mi- 
gratory birds. It was dou- 
bled in size, to 19 million 
acres, by the Carter Ad- 
ministration in 1980, But at 
the same time, with mil- 
lions of barrels of oil being 
extracted from neighbor- 
ing Prudhoe Bay, Congress 
set aside 1.5 million acres 
along the coast of the 
refuge—the so-called Area 
1002—to be investigated 
for its petroleum potential. 
In the most recent study, in 
1998, the U.S. Geological 
Survey estimated _ that 
there could be between 3 
billion and 16 billion bbl. of 
oil in Area 1002. In 1989 
the Senate Energy Com- 
© mittee was ready to 
authorize drilling when the 
Exxon Valdez disaster 








AG A | | $ bm toy re of the 
plain, oppose drilling. 
It could harm the caribou they depend on 


Pope, executive director of the Sierra Club, 

But big oil is also optimistic that it can 
push through a bill before oil prices come 
down and the sense of crisis abates. “We are 
in a window, which basically forces us to go 
flat out,” says Roger Herrera, a 33-year vet- 
eran of British Petroleum who now lobbies 
for opening ANWR in Washington. “We'll 
use a range of arguments. National securi- 


ty, dependence on unreliable sources in the | 


Middle East, cost of energy. The best way of 
winning is to make people concerned about 









—— 


spilled almost 11 million 
gal. of oil, polluting more 
than 1,000 miles of Alaskan 
shoreline. The bill was 
shelved. Six years later, 
during the Newt Gingrich 
era, Republicans pushed another bill, but 
President Clinton vetoed it. 

To get an idea of what drilling for that 
oil would do to ANWR, it helps to visit Prud- 
hoe Bay, America’s largest oil field. Just be- 
yond the western edge of the refuge, Prud- 
hoe lights up the tundra for miles with 


megawatts of yellow industrial light. Steam | 


belches from plants eight stories high; 
flames shoot from natural-gas flares; and 
bulldozers the size of houses grind back and 
forth along 500 miles of roads that link the 
170 drilling sites along the coast. Five thou- 
sand men—and a few women—work here, 
pumping 1.3 million bbl. a day down the 
trans-Alaska pipeline. The scale of the facil- 
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ities swallows them up, and the oil plants 
seem almost deserted. 

The oil industry has worked hard to 
clean up its act. New technologies allow 
wells to be clustered more closely together, 
with drilling done laterally below the sur- 
face—reducing the number of installations 
on the tundra. Pipelines are now built 5 ft. 
above the surface to allow animals to pass 
beneath. A truck leaking a pint of transmis- 
sion fluid is treated as an oil spill, reported as 
such and laboriously cleaned up. Even so, 
there are limits, “Drilling for oil is an indus- 
trial process,” concedes Ronnie Chappell, 
the main spokesman for BP Amoco on the 
North Slope. “Some things you can’t get rid 
of—like pipelines.” The oil industry by its 
very nature is rugged and intrusive. 


HIRTY-FIVE MILES OUT ON THE TUN- 
dra and 30° below zero, a seismic 
crew is at work, stringing out lines of 
microphones in front of a 56,000-lb. 
“thumper truck” that sends vibra- 
tions through the earth in search of oil 
pockets. These are the toughest jobs in the 
industry. The 94-man crew works and lives 
out of a mobile camp: 30 bright-orange mo- 
bile homes on steel skis, linked together in 
six trains. In a season they will cover 400 
square miles. The men travel the North 
Slope in Sno-Cats with rubber tracks to 
minimize damage to the tundra. “We al- 
ways used to be cautious, but now we are 
walking on eggshells,” says Kurt Kinder, 
the Phillips Petroleum rep on the seismic 
team. But the tundra, like eggshells, is frag- 
ile, and once broken cannot be repaired. 
The contrast between Prudhoe Bay and 
ANWR—between human industry and 
wilderness—is starkest when you fly be- 
tween them. The plane journey from Prud- 
hoe east to the village of Kaktovik takes 35 
minutes; halfway there, you pass over the 
Canning River, and suddenly the pipelines, 
roads and yellow-lit oil wells are left behind, 
and the unbroken whiteness of the refuge 
spreads out as far as the Canadian border. 
The 8,000-ft. peaks of the Brooks Range rise 
up on the south side, just 50 miles inland 
from the frozen fringe of the Beaufort Sea to 
the north. The flat plain in between is home 
to those who live closest to the refuge—some 
of the 7,000 Inupiat Eskimos who live along 
the North Alaskan coast. The Inupiat, by and 
large, favor drilling in ANwR. The other Na- 
tive American tribe in the region, the 5,000- 
strong Gwich’in, who live in Arctic Village 
and other settlements on the southern fringe 
of the refuge, opposes it. The two tribes dis- 
agree on the issue as fundamentally as the 
Republicans and Democrats in Washington. 
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The houses in Kaktovik, pop. 260, have 
drifts over their roofs. Snowfall isn’t heavy 
on the northern slope of the Brooks 
Range—usually no more than 18 inches an- 
nually—but winds that reach 100 m.p.h. 
pile it in drifts against anything that rises 
above the tundra. The Inupiat who live 
here still hunt whale and seal for food. 
Boats jut from the snow along the small | 
airstrip, which turns out to be a sandspit 
sticking out into the frozen sea. During the 
day, the only sounds come from dogs bark- 
ing outside their houses and the occasional 
snowmobile or pickup crossing the village. 
At night, the northern lights play in the 
skies above, pale-green sheets of fire shoot- | 
ing up through the heavens. 

The Inupiat believe oil revenues and 
land-rental fees from oil companies will 
raise their living standards. “My concern is 
for our benefits,” says Isaac Akootchook, 78, 
a Presbyterian preacher and former whale 
hunter. “Oil is really important for our 
young people, for education and health 
care.” Akootchook is worried, however, that 
once established in the refuge, the oil com- 
panies might move offshore to drill—and 
that he would oppose, because it could in- 
terfere with the bowhead whales the Inupi- 
at hunt when the sea melts in the summer. 

Akootchook’s daughter Susie also sup- 
ports drilling but is concerned about the so- 
cial impact of oil money—especially the 
availability of alcohol. Kaktovik, like many of 
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ARCTIC SUMMER Warmer days bring the 
Porcupine herd to their calving grounds 


the native villages in northern Alaska, bans 
alcohol by law. “We are trying to keep alco- 
hol out, but already it is sneaking in,” she 
says. “We have real nice people here before 
alcohol, but it really destroys families.” 

If the social impact of drilling is unpre- 
dictable, so too are its effects on wildlife. 
Wildlife-management experts are con- 
cerned the winter activities of oil companies 
could disrupt the denning of pregnant fe- 
male polar bears along the shoreline. Musk 
oxen could be driven from their riverside 
habitats, where oil companies come to find 
gravel and freshwater. And grizzly bears, 
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PEOPLE: The 
Gwich’in live off 
the herd as it 
traverses ANWR 





which come out on the plain in summer, 
will likely again prove they are incompatible 
with oil camps. In the Prudhoe area, griz- 
zlies were often relocated and sometimes 
shot when they became too intrusive. 

Most important of all are the more than 
130,000 caribou of the Porcupine herd, 
which migrates each spring onto the coastal 
plain to calve. These caribou are at the 
heart of the environmentalists’ case against 
drilling. In late May, the animals arrive on 
the plain after traveling 400 miles around 
the mountains, to give birth far from their 
predators: the eagles, wolves and grizzlies 
that live principally in the mountains. After 
calving, they forage on the rich greenery 
that springs up in the 24-hour sunshine. As 
new snow approaches, they return to the 
forests on the south slopes 400 miles away, 
where they find shelter and feed off lichen 
growing on trees. If drilling begins in the 
refuge, environmentalists fear, the migra- 
tion will be disrupted. 

“Caribou will move away from oil 
fields as disturbance increases,” says 
David Klein, professor emeritus at the In- 
stitute of Arctic Biology at the University 
of Alaska-Fairbanks. In the Prudhoe oil 
field, he says, the 25,000-head Central 
Arctic herd of caribou was displaced from 
oil developments. “The pipeline and 
[nearby] haul road have essentially frac- 
tured the Central Arctic herd into two 
groups,” Klein says. 





Do you favor drilling in the Arctic National Wildlife Refuge? YES 





It is impossible to know how the Por- 
cupine herd will be affected by oil drilling. 
But Evon Peter and the other members of 
the Gwich’in tribe fear the worst. Peter 
lives in Arctic Village, pop. 130, on the 
southern slopes of the Brooks Range. The 
caribou come through his area every fall, | 
and the Gwich’in hunt them to feed the 
whole village. “The caribou for us are like 
the buffalo were to the Indians of the Low- 
er 48,” says Peter. The Gwich’in are wor- 
ried drilling will drive the caribou away 
into Canada forever. “Our struggle,” says 
Peter, “is spiritual—about dignity, respect | 
and the ways people relate to each other.” 

Dignity and respect are in a battle 
against money. Alaska residents pay no in- 
come tax or sales tax and get an annual div- 
idend from the state’s oil earnings—last 
year it was roughly $2,000 for every man, 
woman and child. Not surprisingly, drilling 
in ANWR is widely supported, and Bush’s 
election was met with glee. But many 
Alaskans have no illusion that the decision 
to drill, if it comes, will be part of a coher- 
ent energy policy. 

“What it is going to come down to is a 
couple of hundred guys in D.C. pushing 
the panic button, because that’s the way it 
always happens,” says Kaktovik mayor Lon 
Sonsalla, who supports drilling but is un- 
happy at how little the local communities 
have been consulted on the issue. 

Very few of the people in Washington 
with their finger on the panic button have 
ever seen the Arctic National Wildlife 
Refuge. (Murkowski is planning to lead a 
Senate delegation here when the weather 
warms up.) For those who do travel to Alas- 





ka’s far north, the experience stretches the 
imagination. To visit a new drilling station 
in Prudhoe, one that extends only a few 
acres on the surface but can access 75 | 
square miles underground, or fly over a | 
convoy of trucks spraying water on the tun- 
dra to form ice roads strong enough to bear 
the weight of mobile drilling rigs is to be in 
awe of our industrial prowess. But to walk 
at sunset over the tundra of the refuge— | 
where there is silence, an eternity of 
chill whiteness, a lone raven high 
overhead and the tracks of an Arc- 
tic fox leading toward snow- 
capped mountains under a 
pale sky of aquamarine 
and violet—is to be in awe of as 
something far greater. 
America now faces the mo- 
mentous decision of what to 
do with all this whiteness. 
—With reporting by Ann Blackman 
and John F. Dickerson/Washington 
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THE GREAT OIL DEBATE 


How Much Is Under the Tundra? 


s there enough oil beneath the Arctic 


Bush certainly thinks so. He has 
argued that tapping ANWR'’s oil would 
help ease California's electricity crisis 
and provide a major boost to the 
country’s energy independence. But no 
one knows for sure how much crude lies 
buried beneath the tundra, with the last 
government survey, conducted in 1998, 
projecting output anywhere from 3 billion 
to 16 billion bbi. 

The oil industry 
goes with the high 
end of the range, 
which could equal as 
much as 10% of U.S. 
consumption for as 
long as six years. 
ANWR would ease 
America’s more than 
$100 billion annual 
foreign-oil bill, the 
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recoverable oil in the coastal plain of 
ANWR, a drop in the bucket that would do 


ANWR’s total output would amount to no 
more than a six-month supply of oil for the 
U.S.—far too little to have a long-term 
impact on prices. And consumers could 
wait up to a decade to reap any benefits, 


ii back on domestic oil 


PIPE DREAM? Bush says ANWR’s oil far greater potential 
lobbyists claim, the will help solve U.S. energy woes 


nation could cut in ANWR. An obvious 
back on imports equivalent to all step: boosting the fuel efficiency 
shipments to the U.S. from Saudi Arabia, America’s truck and auto fleet. The NRDC 
the world's largest producer. Sounds claims that more than three times the 
good. An oil boom would also mean a amount of ANWR's petroleum could be 
multibillion-dollar windfall in tax saved if American fuel economy was raised 
revenues, royalties and leasing fees for to an average of 39 m.p.g. from current 
Alaska and the Federal Government. Best _ levels of 20.7 m.p.g. Efficiencies 
of all, proponents of drilling say, damage generated by a simple upgrade of the 
to the environment would be minimal. replacement tires installed on U.S. 
“We've never had a documented case of vehicles could save nearly 5.5 billion bbl. of 
an oil rig chasing caribou out onto the oil over the next 50 years, the greens say. 
pack ice,” says Alaska State None of these arguments carry 
Representative Scott Ogan. much weight among the oilmen. Phillips 
Not so fast, say environmentalists. Petroleum, BP Amoco and ExxonMobil all 
Sticking to the low end of government hope to profit from ANWR leases. So do 
estimates, the National Resources Halliburton—the oil-field services giant 
Defense Council says there may be no headed until recently by Vice President 
more than 3.2 billion bbl. of economically Dick Cheney—and Enron, a large energy 









marketer run by Bush buddy Kenneth Lay. 
For them, it seems, the only good oil field 
is a tapped oil field. —By Adam Zagorin 
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As Bush rolls out a 2, 6 trillion tax cut, lobbyists 
and politicians scramble to bulk it up even more 


By DOUGLAS WALLER WASHINGTON 


VEN GEORGE W. BUSH SEEMED SUR- 
prised at how hot tax-cut fever was 
getting. At a White House meeting 
last week with Congressmen from 
the Ways and Means Committee, 
Bush marveled that while he had proposed 
a $1.3 trillion tax cut on the campaign trail, 
“Now, all of a sudden, people are throwing 
out $1.6 trillion. Everything in Washing- 
ton seems to grow.” Massachusetts Repre- 
sentative Richard Neal leaned over to him. 
“So, Mr. President,” he asked, “what is the 
real number?” “$1.8 trillion!” Bush shout- 
ed, then said he was only joking. But the 
Congressmen weren't. From the back of 
the room, a Republican piped up, “We 
think $2.2 trillion is a better number.” 
During the campaign, Bush’s tax-cut 
plan seemed too grandiose to many voters. 
But layoffs, slipping economic indicators 
and a blessing from Fed Chairman Alan 
Greenspan made the idea credible—and 
now Washington can smell a big tax cut the 
way hogs smell slop. Politicians are scram- 
bling to the trough. Some of their schemes 
are well-intended—Senate majority leader 
Trent Lott wants to change the alternative 
minimum tax so it doesn’t take such a big 






THEM HOGS 
IS HUNGRY! 


Democrats want 
restraint; the G.O.P. 
wants excess. 
Bush's plan could 
win just by staying 
in the middle 
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bite out of middle-class taxpayers—but all of 
them threaten to grow the beast. Lott’s plan 
would bring Bush’s plan to $1.8 trillion; 
House majority leader Dick Armey would 
inflate the cuts to $2.6 trillion. Corporate 
lobbyists “are baying at the door” of the 
Ways and Means Committee, says Florida 
Representative Mark Foley, with pleas for 
up to $1 trillion in goodies—lower corporate 
tax rates, larger write-offs for computers, 
more tax credits. Kick in other tax subsidies 
that important constituencies like farmers 
want extended, and the tab runs up to near- 
ly $4 trillion. “Time out!” pleads Max Bau- 
cus, senior Democrat on the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. “Let’s slow down here.” 

Nobody else seems interested in hitting 
the brakes. At a Rose Garden ceremony last 
Thursday, Bush signed a letter delivering 
his tax-cut proposal to Congress. The same 
plan he campaigned on, it would lower tax 
rates across the board, doubling the child- 
care credit to $1,000 per child, reducing the 
marriage penalty and phasing out the estate 
tax. “This country has prospered mightily 
over the last 20 years,” Bush said. “But a lot 
of folks feel as if they've been looking at 
somebody else's party.” 

As Bush knows, the best way to sell the 
cuts is to show “how they benefit children, 


v~ $900 billion 


Democrats want a 
smaller income-tax cut, 
but what else? One 
option is trimming payroll 
taxes, which hit poor 
families harder than 
income taxes do. Dems 
are also toying with 
“triggers” that would let 
cuts kick in only if the 
surplus pans out 
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SHINY TAX CUT: Gephardt 
and Daschle assail Bush's 
plan and search for theirs 


families 


and workers,” says a top Senate 
c.o.P. aide. And so the wealthy—who 
would get the lion’s share of tax relief un- 
der Bush’s plan—were kept out of sight last 
week. Instead, Bush flew in middle-class 
“tax families,” with little girls in velvet 
dresses and boys in penny loafers. Best 
prop for the cameras: a single-mom wait- 
ress with two kids making $32,000 a year. 
(She would get $1,500 back from the gov- 
ernment, according to Bush.) Asked by re- 
porters where the rich tax families were, 
the President said he represented them. 
Democrats had props of their own. 
Senate minority leader Tom Daschle and 
House minority leader Richard Gephardt 
borrowed a new Lexus sedan from a local 
dealer and parked it outside the Capitol, 
near a dented muffler. Bush gives million- 
aires “a $46,000 tax cut, more than enough 
to pay for this Lexus,” Daschle said. “But if 
you're a typical working person, you get 
$227. And that’s enough 
to buy this muf- v) 





THE BUSH PLAN 


$1.6 trillion 
Bush cuts tax rates across 
the board, replacing five 
brackets with four, and 
doubles the child tax 
credit. He reduces the 
marriage penalty and kills 
the estate tax. But his 
price tag doesn't 
include making the 

cuts retroactive to 

Jan. 1, 2001 

























PROP 101: Bush and his 
“tax families” make the 
case for his big cuts 









Bush Tax Pian: 
‘ New Lexus For 


fler.” The wealthiest 1% of Americans, by 
his calculations, would reap 43% of the 
Bush tax cut, while families making less 
than $39,300 would get just 12%. 

That’s a familiar argument from Al 
Gore’s failed campaign, but Democrats still 
think they can draw blood with the fairness 
attack. In the latest TIME/CNN poll, a narrow 
majority of those surveyed, 51%, say Bush’s 
plan favors the rich. Daschle’s pollsters tell 
him the public also suspects that the pro- 
jected $5.6 trillion budget surplus won't 
fully materialize to pay for the cuts. If it 
doesn’t—and if Bush keeps his promises to 
hike spending for health care, 
and missile defense—the tax cut will end up 
being paid for with “a raid” on Social Secu 
rity and Medicare, Democrats warn. 

“The last gasp of liberalism,” replies 
White House spokesman Ari Fleischer. Re- 
publican polling indicates that as the econ- 
omy cools, middle-class 


education 


Americans are 


warming to Bush’s plan—even if the 
rich get richer. “ 


They want a 





$2.9 trillion plus 


Some Republicans and 
lobbyists have a wish list 
of corporate tax cuts and 
credits they are salivating 
to add—from expanded 
benefits for IRAs to write- 
offs for high-tech 
equipment. Others want 
a capital-gains cut. Their 
appetites could add an 
extra $1.3 trillion or Mores, 
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Do you favor or oppose 


Favor 


49% 
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tax cut,” says G.o.P. pollster David Win- 
ston, “to help the economy so it enhances 
their job security.” Democrats sense this 
as well, so they’re fortifying their attacks 
with a tax cut of their own. They'll dump 
the “targeted” tax cuts Gore pushed during 


the campaign, which “were a mistake,’ 


says California Representative Ellen 
Tauscher, new vice chair of the centrist 
Democratic Leadership Council. “It 


looked like Big Government picking win- 
ners and losers.” Instead, the Democrats 
will offer across-the-board cuts—but 

no more than $900 billion of 
them—with the cuts 
weighted toward y 
lower-income tax- 
payers. To sweeten 

the deal, Daschle 
and Gephardt may 
also propose trimming 
payroll taxes, the money 
taken from paychecks 
to fund Social Secu- 


- 


George W. Bush’s tax-cut plan? 


: Oppose 
36% 
Not sure 
——— 15% 









m If his tax cuts are passed into law, will 
they improve the country’s economy? 






Improve — » No effect 
economy 28% 
41% 


Not sure 9% 


Make worse 
~~ 22% 


a bigger hit than income 
taxes for 80% of working Americans. 


rity and Medicare, 


Bush’s surprise at the feeding frenzy is, 
of course, an act. White House aides want- 
ed a fever for the political cover it provides 
When G.o.P. conservatives how] for a $2.6 
trillion cut and the Democrats come in at 
$900 billion, Bush’s plan becomes the rea- 
sonable compromise at $1.6 trillion 

But hogs can be hard to control. Bush 
summoned CEOs to the White House last 
week and warned that he would fight any 
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move toward business-tax breaks. “We 
should focus on people first, not corpo- 
rations,” he said. He delivered an even 
blunter message to Congressmen at the 
White House Thursday night: “I’m not go- 
ing to let the tax plan get pencil-whipped.” 
Brave words, but few in Washington be- 
lieve them. Corporations gave $134 million 
in soft money to the Republicans to get 
Bush elected. Their chiefs expect more 
than White House cuff links in return. 








Nervous about rosy surplus projections, 
Senate moderates have floated the idea of a 
“trigger” that would postpone tax cuts in lat- 
er years if there’s no surplus to cover them. 
Bill Thomas, House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee chairman, has ideas of his own, such 
as moving the tax-rate cuts through his com- 
mittee before taking up other parts of the 
package. “You know, Bill,” Bush joked with 
Thomas at a White House meeting, “you 
can pass anything you want as long as it’s my 





bill.” The two men laughed—but both knew 
that wasn’t the case. 

Even though the tax bill Congress 
passes won't be an exact copy of his plan, 
Bush believes he’s already won. “The ques- 
tion is not whether there should be a tax cut 
but when and how much,” says one of his 
aides. No matter how crowded the trough 
gets, Bush thinks he'll get credit for the 
feast. —With reporting by John F. Dickerson 
and Karen Tumulty/Washington 
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D.C. Tax Follies? An Ohio Town Shrugs 














ashington is all agog 
over the idea of tax 
cuts, but working 
families in Chillicothe, 
Ohio—prime targets of the 
Democratic and Republican 
propaganda offensives—aren't 
tuning in. They're too busy 
coping with the economic 
slowdown to pay much 
attention to the politicians. And 
though people in Chillicothe 
would welcome a tax cut, even | 
if its benefits tilt to the w DEPEW: Of 
wealthy—and agree with 2 course the 
George W. Bushthatitcould rich get the 
help nudge the economy back biggest tax 
on track—they don'texpecthis 2 breaks 
plan to have much effect on ‘ 
their paychecks. ? 
Chillicothe’s fortunes 
typically mirror those of the rest 
of the . When a busload 
of TIME journalists traveling 
across the country on Route 50 
visited the town four years ago, f 
its economy was booming REAL ESTATE SALES (December) 
(even though residents were 4 
wary about trusting their good 2000 
fortune). Paint Street, once a —— 
wasteland of decaying brick Improvement Corp, Chilticothe municipal auditor, King Thompson Realty Champions 
buildings, was dotted with 
antique shops and boutiques. through Chillicothe after that chapter of the United Way 
Real estate prices were hit the housing market first: failed to meet its fund-raising 
soaring. Shoppers scooped up end-of-the-year sales dropped goal. “The economy has 
12,000 BTU air conditioners 40%, “It was as though basically come to a stop,” says 
and top-of-the-line wrought- somebody had shut the world Jeff Streitenberger, owner of 
iron patio furniture. down and didn't let us know,” Personnel Solutions, the town’s 
Fortunes changed last fall, says Diane Carnes, president of largest employment agency. 
when Kenworth Truck Co., the Scioto Valley Association of Six months ago, 30 people a 
second largest employer in Realtors. The fear spreadtothe week would come into his office 
town, cut production bya third, — mayor's office, which, in the looking for jobs; now 70 do. 
eliminating 500 high-wage face of declining tax receipts, Would a tax cut help? The 
jobs. The Piketon uranium- put all capital construction on local businessmen say yes— 
enrichment plant announced it —_hold. The potholes on Water extra cash would inspire folks 
would cease operations; and Street won't be paved this year, _ to start buying again. But the 
Mead Paper, which employs and the swimming pool won't views of their employees are 
2,200, told its unions to get new plumbing. It even more complex. Fresh off the 
prepare for hundreds of layoffs. _ rattled charities. For just the 11 p.m.-to-7 a.m. shift at 
The anxiety that swept third time in 17 years, the local Mead, Joey Depew, 25, 
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devours a ham-and-cheese 
omelet at a local luncheonette. 
He and his wife Christie, who 
delivers for Pizza Hut, have two 
small children and are in the 
process of buying their first 
home. “A tax cut could help pay 
the mortgage,” says Joey, who 
goes on to recite by heart most 
of the numbers from his W-2 
form. But he stresses that he 
doesn't want a tax cut so large 
that it will threaten Social 
Security or inflate the national 
debt. And he isn't concemed 
that wealthy taxpayers will get 
back much more than he will. 
“Itjust makes mathematical 
sense,” he says. “Those who 
make more save more.” 

Less sanguine is Janet 
Williams, 47, a reporter for the 
Chillicothe Gazette. Divorced, 
with a son in high school and a 
daughter in college, Williams is 
struggling to stay afloat amid 
staggering credit-card debt. 
“Anything will help,” she says, 
“but I'm afraid the people who 
will benefit will not be people 
like myself, who need it most.” 

Such skepticism is 
common in Chillicothe, but it 
doesn't keep people from 
supporting Bush’s plan. Jo Ann 
Stauffer, an administrative 
assistant for the local sheriff, 
and her husband William, an 
engineer at Kenworth, would 
stand to save about $800 
from Bush's tax cut. “I trust 
Bush when he says it's meant 
for working families,” says Jo 
Ann. The couple has put off a 
trip to Cocoa Beach, Fla.— 
their first vacation without the 
kids—because of economic 
worries. If the tax cut comes 
through, Jo Ann says, “we might 
be able to take that trip"—as 
long as William keeps his job. 
Two weeks ago, Kenworth 
announced 135 more layoffs. 

—By Andrew Goldstein 
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Beth & Denise & Bill 


After a hearing into the fishy pardon of fugitive 
Marc Rich, new clues about why Clinton did it 


By MICHAEL WEISSKOPF WASHINGTON 
F ALL THE CALLS, LETTERS AND 
e-mails in the frantic effort to secure 
a presidential pardon for rogue 
financier Marc Rich, the oddest may 

have come on Jan. 10. That day, a Dem- 

ocratic socialite and fund raiser named 

Beth Dozoretz was on a ski trip in Aspen, 

Colo., when she got a call from the Leader 

of the Free World. Bill Clinton said 

he was impressed with the argument 
for forgiving tax-evasion and fraud 
charges against the fugitive tycoon, 
and wanted to grant the pardon. 
Dozoretz told her ski buddy in 

Aspen—Rich’s ex-wife Denise—who 

then called Avner Azulay, the head of 

Rich’s foundation in Israel. Azulay 

sent an e-mail to Rich’s Washington 

lawyer, Jack Quinn, who had been 
lobbying Clinton in the first place. 

Denise Rich, the e-mail said, “thinks 

[Clinton] sounded very positive but 

that ‘we have to keep praying.” 

Those prayers were answered 10 
days later, when Clinton pardoned 

Rich. The behind-the-scenes cam- 

paign to win clemency for the 

nation’s most controversial fugitive 
came to light last week with the 
release of hundreds of e-mails and 
other documents at a congressional 
hearing into the Rich pardon—a scan- 
dal that threatens to extend the Clin- 
ton era well into George W. Bush’s 
first year. The documents revealed 
that Rich strategists debated whether 
to enlist Hillary Clinton in the effort 
and whether to tap Nobel laureate 

Elie Wiesel to serve as a “moral 

authority” in favor of forgiveness. 

But Republican probers seized on 

Dozoretz as a potentially important 

piece in the pardon puzzle—or at least 

one guaranteed to keep some of the 

Clintons’ friends in the hot seat. She 

has raised millions for the Democrats 

and contributed thousands to Clin- 
ton’s personal projects. Last month 
the President reportedly returned 
the favor by allowing her husband, 
managed-care magnate Ronald Do- 
zoretz, to resign from the prestigious 


er 


RICH gave $70,000 to Hillary Clinton’s Senate race 


Kennedy Center board before his term 
expired so Clinton could reappoint him to 
a new Six-year stint. 

Beth Dozoretz’s involvement in a par- 
don discussion was not in itself remark- 
able. What investigators want to know is 
whether her fund-raising work for the 
Clinton presidential library had any 
connection to the pardon. Sources tell 
TIME that Dozoretz raised $450,000 from 


CLINTON told Dozoretz he favored the pardon 
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Denise Rich for the library. Its donor list is 
not public, and though Rich is not thought 
to be among the biggest givers, sources say 
her first gift of $250,000 was a significant 
early step in the fund-raising process. 

Last week Rich took the Fifth. Next 
week the House Government Reform Com- 
mittee plans to subpoena her bank records. 
Investigators will try to determine if her 
ex-husband wired funds into her account 
for any Clinton causes. The committee also 
plans to subpoena donor lists for the Clin- 
ton library, and will seek a meeting with 
Dozoretz to learn more about her role. 

Dozoretz and Rich have more in com- 
mon than their support for Clinton. They 
are successful businesswomen. Rich is a 
well-known songwriter; Dozoretz made it 
big in retail clothing before marrying. 
Both entertain lavishly, Rich in her 
penthouse apartment overlooking 
Central Park and Dozoretz in a $4 
million mansion north of George- 
town. Although both have raised 
money for the Clintons, Dozoretz, 
who was finance chair of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee in 1999, is 
more active and, sources say, intro- 
duced Rich to the library effort. They 
were among 15 donors invited to one 
of the first library fund raisers, a 1999 
meeting in a Manhattan hotel attended 
by the former President. 

Clinton has publicly denied being 
influenced by Denise Rich and has 
insisted to friends that if anyone 
helped nudge the pardon, it was 
former Israeli Prime Minister Ehud 
Barak, who called repeatedly to press 
Rich’s case. Sources tell TiME Barak’s 
influence could also be seen in the 
talks held at least as late as the sec- 
ond week of January between White 
House staff and lawyers for another 
pardon applicant, Jonathan Pollard, 
the convicted spy for Israel. While not 
dismissing Barak’s influence, House 
investigators are focusing on the 
more familiar nexus of money and 
politics. According to the Jan. 10 e- 
mail, Clinton supposedly told Do- 
zoretz (she denies it) that “he wants to 
do it, and is doing all possible to turn 
around the White House counsels.” 
Clinton should have seen the furor 
coming. Not only did he fail to per- 
suade counsel Beth Nolan that the 
pardon was appropriate, sources 
say, but his most trusted aide, 
Whitewater warhorse Bruce Lind- 
sey, opposed it to the end. —With 
reporting by Viveca Novak/Washington 


QUINN with ex-Deputy Attorney General Eric Holder 
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PUBLIC EYE 


Margaret Carison 


When a Buddy Movie Goes Bad 


Bill and Al, the Boys on the Bus—how long ago that seems 


OU CAN ALMOST HEAR BILL CLINTON, WHEN HE FOUND 

himself alone with his Vice President for the first time 

in nearly a year, saying as he bit his lip, “I’ve missed you, 

man.” But that’s not how the meeting went, according 
to the Washington Post’s John Harris. Clinton, still chafing 
over being kept on the sidelines, rejected any responsibility 
for Gore’s loss. Gore, whose body had returned to the West 
Wing but whose psyche was still counting chads in Palm 
Beach, tried to explain that keeping Clinton under wraps 
was a rational response to polls showing swing voters were 
still mad as hell over the Year of Monica. Clinton, who sees 
that period as his Defense of the Constitution, shot back that 
had Gore embraced him and the Administration’s record, he 
would have won. 

No one could watch the 
pair’s chilly handshake on the 
Inaugural platform and not see 
instantly that the two had lost 
their Boys on the Bus glow. Still, 
it’s amazing that, like two es- 
tranged lovers arguing over who 
left the cap off the toothpaste, 
they skipped over the substance 
and focused on old slights. How 
had the Veep, who had lunched 
privately with the President every 
week in earlier days, only now 
got around to getting “things off 
his chest”? It’s equally amazing 
that Clinton was surprised when 
Gore went into their last meet- 
ing still “knotted up” over the 
Lewinsky affair, “the elephant in 
the living room” (as Gore advis- 
er Carter Eskew put it) that closed so many minds to Gore. 

As the grief counselors say, get over it. (Bill's and Al's aides, 
playing out the same melodrama in print and on cable, should 
too.) For now, at least, Gore’s got a leg up for the nomination 
in 2004 (his argument: I beat Bush once), But Clinton has the 
grip on the Democrats, having installed his wife in the Senate 
and his close friend Terry McAuliffe as chair of the party, which 
might as well be called the Clinton National Committee. 

In this ninth year of the Clinton Administration, Clinton 
continues to soil Gore’s reputation. Last Thursday it was 
Gore’s allies who bore the brunt of the criticism for Clinton’s 
eleventh-hour pardon of financier Mare Rich at hearings 
chaired, just for old times’ sake, by Representative Dan Bur- 
ton, of Who Murdered Vince Foster? fame. Clinton, with his 
eyes wide open, had his reasons for pardoning Rich—like the 
near half a million Denise Rich gave to his library—but the 
hot lights were trained on Jack Quinn—closer to Gore than 
to Clinton—and former Deputy Attorney General Eric 
Holder, who was accused by the committee of passing on the 
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On their last day in office, the boys pretend to be friends 





Rich pardon in hopes of landing the top spot at Justice in a 
x0re Administration. As usual, the buck doesn’t stop at 
Clinton. 

It’s partly by contrast to Clinton’s ex-presidency that 
Bush’s presidency looks so good. It’s not honor and digni- 
ty that Bush has restored to the White House so much as 
order, maturity and the prospect that when he leaves we 
won't have to count the silver—or the sofas. There’s Clin- 
ton, buying mansions, prospecting for multimillion-dollar 
multimedia deals, chomping on a cigar on a whites-only 
golf course in Florida after addressing a group of invest- 
ment bankers for $100,000. At dinner in Greenwich Village 
with former Senator Bob Kerrey, a loud retelling of the les- 
bian joke that helped torpedo 
Kerrey’s "92 campaign made 
the papers. Fun. 

His new Manhattan office, 
with its sweeping views of Cen- 
tral Park, is a scandal of its own. 
After lowballing estimates for 
rent of the entire 56th floor (it’s 
now about $800,000 per year), 
he presented himself, surprise, 
as a victim—this time of local real 
estate prices. He promised that 
his foundation would pick up 
$300,000, but any charity that 
profligate would itself be scan- 
dalous. Word is that the govern- 
ment is encouraging Clinton to 
move toa cheaper suite on a low- 
er floor. 

On the heels of reparations 
for his wife’s bridal registry, first 
reported by the New York Times's Maureen Dowd, comes 
the news that some of the furniture the Clintons carted off 
belonged to the White House. The chief usher warned them 
not to take $28,000 worth of furniture. Last week Clinton be- 
came the first President in history to have to return tables and 
chairs to the White House. 

Historians heatedly debate who is the best ex-President, 
but if Clinton keeps it up, there may soon be no argument 
over who is the worst. Al Gore, on the other hand, is a mod- 
el ex-Vice President. Minutes after the Inauguration, he 
quietly repaired to a modest Tudor house in Arlington, Va. 
He began lecturing to journalism students at Columbia Uni- 
versity (ironically, off limits to journalists), and plans to 
write a book about families. He’s betrayed no bitterness, 
even when he presided over the Electoral College vote. But 
from his skyscraper, awash in his global celebrity and a 
small fortune, Clinton continues to cast a shadow on his old 
friend. Will it always be Gore’s fate that when Clinton trips, 
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| Gore is the one who ends up in the body cast? a 
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“When will the computers 
be ready for the new people?’ 


Translation: | think | forgot to tell you about the new people. 





How to give your employees 
the computers they need 
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By JOHANNA MCGEARY 


AMAL AHMED AL-FADL STILL HAS HIS 

face but not much else of his origi 

nal identity. He was once a trusted 

lieutenant in the Jihadist organiza- 

tion of Osama bin Laden. For the 

past five years, he has been known 
in the corridors of the FBI only as CS1— 
Confidential Source 1. Now he has a com- 
pletely new identity under the federal wit- 
ness-protection program, because he is 
spilling the beans on the world’s most- 
wanted terrorist. 

Al-Fadl sat in a New York City court- 
room last week telling the world the inti- 
mate details he has been revealing to U.S. 
investigators over the years, about how 
bin Laden’s Jihadist organization, called 
al Qaeda (the Base), works and how its 
terror conspiracies evolve. He is the dra- 
matic first witness in the trial of four al- 
leged minions of bin Laden’s accused of 
conspiring to bomb two U.S. embassies in 
East Africa in 1998, setting off twin blasts 
that killed 224 people, 12 of them Ameri- 
cans. Al-Fadl is not the only star witness 
expected to finger the Saudi-born finan- 
cier, whom Washington calls “the most 
immediate and serious [terrorist] threat” 
to U.S. security today, for his nonstop ter- 
ror attempts. Soon to come is Ali Mo- 
hamed, another Jihadist turned songbird 


seeking security in U.S. hands because he 
can tie bin Laden and several of his top lieu- 
tenants directly to the Nairobi bombing. 
So far, Al-Fadl’s testimony is riveting 
stuff, revealing the anatomy of a sophisti- 
cated terrorist organization. The 38-year- 
old Sudanese spent two years in the U.S. 
in the mid-1980s before going off to join the 
mujahedin fighting Soviet occupation in 
Afghanistan. But he was an unknown “walk- 
in” the day he presented himself at the 
visa office of an American embassy in mid- 
1996, saying he sought not to receive a visa 
but to betray his terrorist boss. He said he 
had been a member of a group in 
Afghanistan that “wanted to make war 
against your country,” until he stole orga- 
nizational funds for himself and had to 
flee for his life. Now he wanted to warn his 
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new protectors that bin Laden’s outfit “might | tion did not pay more, Al-Fadl siphoned 
try to do something inside the U.S.” or “try | $110,000 in kickbacks from the organiza- 
to make bomb against some embassy.” tion’s funds to buy himself land and a car. 
That vague warning came two years | When bin Laden confronted him, said Al- 
before the explosions in Kenya and Tanza- | Fadl, he offered forgiveness if all the mon- 
nia. But from that moment, investigators | ey was returned. But unable to restore the 
began painstakingly corroborating the tale | funds, Al-Fadl fled. Since then he has 
told them by CS1, which was based on his | pleaded guilty to charges of terrorist con- 
years as a founding member of al Qaeda. | spiracy in a secret proceeding, and faces 
He told of traveling to a secret hideaway in | up to 15 years in prison—unless his lo- 
Afghanistan where he swore his bayat, or | quacity in New York earns him leniency. 
complete allegiance, as the third member Al-Fadl’s testimony has given the 
in the group bin Laden was setting up | New York federal jury a basic grasp of bin 
around 1990 to transform the Afghan re- | Laden’s operations, but Al-Fadl left the 
| bellion into an anti-American jihad. group two years before the embassy 
Until he ratted to the Americans, Al- | bombings. The trial defendants, two of 
Fadl loyally carried out orders to manage | whom face a possible death sentence, can 
al Qaeda front businesses in Sudan, study | expect to hear more damaging accusa- 
| the terror tradecraft of explosives and dis- | tions from Ali Mohamed, the Egyptian- 
guises, and reach out to useful allies. On | born, naturalized U.S. citizen who signed 
the stand, he has drawn a fine-lined por- | on with bin Laden shortly after his dis- 
trait, spilling names of operatives and dis- | charge from the U.S. Army in 1989. Once 
secting operational methods. He said his | an instructor in Middle East warfare at 
job included setting up the Sudan farms | Fort Bragg, Mohamed shifted his teaching 
where many recruits were trained and | talents to the paramilitary operations of al 
overseeing the businesses that financed | Qaeda. He trained bin Laden’s personal- 
them. Al-Fadl said he was privy to the in- | security guards and later helped set up 
ner councils of al Qaeda that set policy, | the cell in Nairobi that eventually carried 
bought weapons, is- ' - . out the bombing. He 
sued Islamic decrees PV iliesamolla Vit ti has already pleaded 
and financed terrorist 4 a | guilty to terrorism con- 
attacks. He described spiracy for his role. 
how Kalashnikov rifles NAME: Jamal Ahmed al-Fad! Both Mohamed 
were smuggled to and Al-Fadl are shady 
Egypt’s Al Jihad in witnesses: ex-terrorists 
camel caravans and a NATIONALITY: Sudanese ; and marked men who 
shipment of explosives have betrayed power- 
was delivered by boat ful people with long 
reaches, All that stands 
between them and a 
danese _ intelligence. hit man’s bullet is the 
He told how suicide Justice Department, 
bombers were taught ALLEGIANCE: First used as an and defense lawyers 
to shave their beards, informant by the U.S. in 1996, will try to rattle their 
don Levi's and leave Al-Fadl has been ratting out credibility by arguing 
their Korans at home bin Laden since then. Outside that they will say any- 
to allay suspicion the witness-protection program, thing to protect them- 
when they set off on he would be a dead man selves. Of course the 
an assignment—exact- U.S. hopes their com- 
ly what one of the men on trial confessed | pelling evidence will convict the four men 
he had done in 1998. currently on trial. But the real target is 
And Al-Fadl offered chilling insight | still bin Laden, indicted in November 
into bin Laden’s grand plans. In late 1993, | 1998 on 238 counts of conspiracy and still 
the witness testified, he tried to buy | out there, masterminding the unending 
$1.5 million worth of uranium for al Qaeda, | Jihadist threat of terror. Investigators 
but he didn’t know whether the stuff | know from the details piling up in New 
packed inside a 2-ft. cylinder he was shown | York how his organization works. But 
was the real thing. Though Washington | what they really need to know is when and 
suspects the offer was bogus, Al-Fadl gota | where he will try to strike next. Or how to 
$10,000 “good job” bonus anyway. get him before he does. | —With reporting 
} A taste for money was to prove his | by Massimo Calabresi and Elaine Shannon/ 
| downfall. Irate that his privileged posi- | Washington 
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had bin Laden’s complete 
trust, even as he sold him out 
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Israel Soldiers On 


After beating Barak, Sharon reaches out for partners 
By MATT REES TEL AVIV 


N AN 18TH-FLOOR SUITE IN THE SHERA- 
ton Moriah, Ariel Sharon’s close advis- 
ers and supporters gathered at 10 p.m. 


last Tuesday to watch the results of 


Israel's prime-ministerial election. 
Sharon, the Likud Party’s candidate, 
sat directly in front of the television. When 
the newscasters announced his landslide 
win, the suite erupted in cheers as Sharon’s 
people pumped the air with their fists. 
Only Sharon sat quietly, motionless and 
hunched. After his maverick, wilderness 
years as an outsider, the buck now stopped, 
dauntingly, with him. Prime Minister Ehud 
Barak phoned to concede. “Ehud, I want to 
tell you that I admire the way you fought 
with tenacity, like a good soldier,” Sharon 
said. “We have great things to do and can 
only do them together.” It was an overt ap- 
peal that Barak bring his Labor Party into a 
ruling coalition with Sharon. But Barak 
wasn’t playing. An hour later he announced 
that he would resign the leadership of the 
Labor Party and quit Parliament. 
It was the first of several likely rebuffs 
that Sharon will encounter in his battle to 
form a broad coalition, which Israelis call a 
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“national unity government.” The 72-year- 
old Prime Minister-elect desperately 
wants Labor in his coalition to provide a 
stable majority and forestall international 
concerns that the old general will kill the 
peace process. Labor leaders, however, are 
in disarray after a humiliating performance 
at the polls—Sharon got 62% of the popular 
vote, an Israeli record. Without Labor sup- 
port, Sharon may have to turn hard right to 
form a ruling coalition. “Sharon wants a 
unity government,” says Silvan Shalom, a 
Likud powerbroker. “With a narrow coali- 
tion, he’d be criticized by the Arabs, the 
world and half our own people.” 

In many ways the destruction of the Is- 
raeli left was the real story of the election. 
At the Dan Hotel in Tel Aviv, Barak’s U.S. 
campaign consultants, Robert Shrum and 
Stanley Greenberg, monitored exit polls 
throughout election day. By 9 p.m., the di- 
mensions of Barak’s loss were clear. Cam- 
paign managers Tal Silberstein and Moshe 
Gaon came to Greenberg's hotel room 
overlooking the Mediterranean. “Ehud’s 
going to resign,” Silberstein said. 

It wasn’t what Barak’s advisers thought 
he should do, but the political braw1 that has 
begun behind the scenes in Labor suggests 
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RUNAWAY: Sharon and aides 
celebrate his 25-point margin 
he might be smart to let his 
rivals duke it out. Knesset 
speaker Avraham Burg, a 
former Peace Now activist, is 
the front runner to take over. 
But old campaigner Shimon 
Peres is fighting for the job 
and has already signaled that 
he’s in favor of a national- 
unity government. At least 
four others have declared 
they will try for the job. By 
week’s end, Barak was stil] 
controlling coalition negoti- 
° ations with Sharon and be- 
§ ing pushed by party rivals to 
6 quit right now. Sharon is of- 
» fering a unity deal that 
~ would give Barak the De- 
= fense Ministry and Peres 
the Foreign Ministry. 
Even if Sharon finds enough allies in the 
Knesset, his biggest battle will be trying to 
keep those allies together. In a sense, that’s 
what put Sharon where he is. Back in De- 
cember, Sharon faced a potential challenge 
from former Prime Minister Benjamin Ne- 
tanyahu. If Netanyahu had decided to run, it 
was clear he would have won the party's 
backing. In his office in Jerusalem, Ne- 
tanyahu told a supporter he wouldn't run for 
Prime Minister unless there were also par- 
liamentary elections. Netanyahu figured 
that elections would swing the Knesset to 
the right and give him a better chance of 
forming a coalition. “You're abandoning the 
battle,” the supporter charged angrily. Ne- 
tanyahu replied, “I won't be able to make a 
coalition. I won't be able to rule. It’s better to 
wait.” Sharon is now faced with the divided 
house that Netanyahu feared. 

Sharon is sending envoys to Washing- 
ton this week to explain his peace plans to 
the new Bush Administration. “We intend 
to show that Israel needs a security 
process as well as a peace process,” says 
Dore Gold, the former Israeli ambassador 
to the U.N. who is one of Sharon’s mes- 
sengers. The Sharon “security process” 
will probably aim to ink another interim 
accord and leave the issues that toppled 
Barak for much, much later. Says Gold: 
“To continue with the old diplomatic ap- 
proach would be like hammering square 
pegs into round holes.” Sharon might be 
forgiven for thinking of his coalition in the 
same way. Even after the biggest electoral 
victory in Israel's history, square pegs are 
mostly all he’s got. —With reporting by 
Jamil Hamad and Aharon Klein/Jerusalem 
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ATTENTION TO DETAIL ISN’T WRITTEN IN OUR 
TRAINING MANUAL. IT’S IN OuR DNA. 


Welcome to ANA, Japan and Asia’s largest airline? In a culture 
where the act of serving tea can require a week of preparation, 
it's no surprise taking care of people is taken 
rather seriously. Nowhere is this fastidious 


philosophy better demonstrated than on ANA. 





It’s a difference you'll notice the moment you step on board, 
because even the cabins of our state-of-the-art fleet have 
been designed to maximize the comfort and productivity of the 
long-haul business traveler. 

For example, if you choose our First Class or CLUB ANA 
(Business Class) service, you'll have access to the Business 
Corner, an in-flight workspace where passengers stay connected 
to the world below via phone and fax. 

For a more social reason to leave your seat, there’s 
also an onboard bar, a relaxing place to unwind over a 


cocktail and chat with your fellow passengers. g 





ANA First Class passengers can stretch 
i pond 

out in our Fullflat Seat, which of course, aS Und Mie Fie 
the name suggests, converts into a 180-degree flying bed. 
Likewise, our CLUB ANA passengers enjoy one of the most 


spacious Business Class seats in the sky that boast a 50-inch pitch. 
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Onboard entertainment includes a variety of on-demand 
films, TV shows, video games and an incredible 400 music titles.’ 
As for service, we're proud to report ours was one of only 
seven airlines in the world recently awarded a Five-Star rating! 
Our Master Chefs excel in both Japanese and Western 
fare and we offer an excellent sek dishes inspired 
by the great kitchens) 
of the world. 


This, of course, is 





with some of the finest sakes and wines you'll find at 39,000 feet. 

ANA has daily nonstop flights from New York, Washington, 
D.C., Chicago, San Francisco, and Los Angeles to Tokyo and a 
network to over 27 destinations across Asia and the world. 

And as a proud member of Star Alliance, we can make 
sure you get the recognition and rewards you deserve along 
the way, including earning mileage on United Mileage Plus: 


For more information, contact ANA at 1-800-2FLY-ANA or 


ANAT 


A STAR ALLIANCE MEMBER 


www.fly-ana.com. 
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HOW TO BUILD A BETTER MOU 


Call it stay and pay. Disney's California Adventure park entices gr 


By DAVID S. JACKSON ANAHEIM 





OOKING FOR THRILLS? THE WORLD 

of Disney has always been a good 

place for them, Take that scream- 

inducing roller-coaster ride, re- 

plete with stomach-churning falls 

from on high—oh, we're just talk- 
ing about the stock price. 

The gyrations have been in all the 
wrong places for Disney of late. Recently 
the company shut down its Go.com web- 
site, laid off 400 of its 2,000 Internet em- 
ployees and wrote off more than $800 
million stemming from its slumping 
online operations. And famed value in- 
vestor Warren Buffett dealt the stock, 
which has been lagging the S&P 500 since 
November, a psychic blow by revealing 
that his Berkshire Hathaway company 
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had dumped 80% of its Disney holdings by 
last March. After two years of such disap- 
pointments, and enough bumps and jolts 
in its movies, TV, consumer products and 
cable businesses to compete with its Big 
Thunder Mountain Railroad ride, the en- 
tertainment giant is trying to put the ex- 
citement back where it belongs. 

That’s the mission of Disney’s California 
Adventure, its newest theme park, which 
opened last week in Anaheim, across the 
street from the original Disneyland. Theme 
parks are something Disney has always 
done well. Last year the parks accounted for 
about 27% of the company’s $25.4 billion in 
sales and nearly 50% of its $3.2 billion in op- 
erating profits. In the company’s most re- 
cent quarter, “once again, parks and resorts 
proved to be an extraordinary driver of 
higher earnings,” noted ceo Michael Eis- 
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ner. The new 55-acre California Adventure 
is part of a $1.4 billion expansion that aims 
to keep the Mouse a step ahead of ever more 
powerful competitors like Universal Stu- 
dios, now part of the $70 billion French me- 
dia conglomerate Vivendi Universal. 

California Adventure will advance Dis- 
ney’s latest theme-park strategy, which 
seeks to offer as much for parents as for 
kids. Inside the park, kids rule, once Mom 
or Dad pops for the $43 admission: there’s 
a giant Ferris wheel, a soggy river- rafting 
ride and the usual characters. The theme is 
intended to capture the feeling of touring 
the Golden State, from the Napa Valley to 
Yosemite to Hollywood. 

Outside lies Downtown Disney, an 
admission-free, quarter-mile-long shop- 
ping and dining esplanade for the adults. 
The mall, which has already proved popular 
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POSTCARD VIEW: 
Entrance to the 
newest theme park 
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nd for a couple of days 





n Florida’s Disney World, was designed to 
ittract not only theme-park guests but also 
ocal residents and conventiongoers from 
he newly renovated Anaheim Convention 
Senter nearby. It will offer such grownup at- 
ractions as live entertainment at the House 
of Blues and the world’s most elaborate | 
ports bar at ESPN Zone. You will be able to 
ret an adult beverage, both there and in one 
f the gourmet restaurants in the new park. 
What would Uncle Walt think!) And 
lopped right in the middle of it all is the 
srand Californian, a 75l-room craftsman- 
tyle luxury hotel that’s part Gustav Stickley, 
art Swiss chalet and all Disney. 

The idea, of course, is to prevent the 
‘ustomers from leaving until Mickey has all | 
heir money. Disneyland was designed to | 
ye a one-day romp for most guests; Dis- | 
iey’s California Adventure is a multiple- | 


day, capital-R Resort. “We really trans- 
formed Orlando into a resort-vacation 
destination,” says Paul Pressler, chair- 
man of Walt Disney Parks and Resorts. 
“And now our second park here in Southern 
California is striving to do the same thing.” 
For Disney, the addition of a new, 
competing park alongside Disneyland rep- 
resents a major gamble with its original 45- 
year-old property. Yet such parks generate 


| cash far more reliably than, say, the movie 


business. Which is why Disney is also ex- 
panding at Tokyo’s DisneySea this year, 
adding a second gate in Paris next year and 
drawing up plans for a new Hong Kong 
Disneyland in 2005. 

The new expansion project, five years in 
the works, clearly illustrates two valuable 
lessons the company has learned about how 
to make money in the theme-park business. 
The first lesson is, don’t overbuild. Disney 
learned that the hard way in France, where 
the overly ambitious Disneyland Paris 
forced the company to take a write-down in 


1993. “We probably built too many hotel | 











Michael Eisner 


CHEAPER THRILLS 


The Mouse's CEO, Eisner, isn’t keen to 
overspend on amusements. Investor 
Buffett had dumped most of his shares by 
last March, after Disney's decline in '99 


rooms and sized the park a little larger than 
we needed to,” admits Pressler. When it 
came to expanding in Anaheim, he says, “we 
wanted to make sure we were building 
smaller than we feel the demand is.” Disney 
left nearly 30 acres vacant for expansion. 
Yet that is also why California Adven- 
ture may leave some hard-core Disneyland 
fans feeling like the fairy dust is spread a lit- 
tle thin. At about two-thirds the size of Dis- 
neyland, the new park will offer only 22 at- 
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Magic Kingdom 


107 acres 


EuroDisney 










California Adventure 


55 acres 


NEW ECONOMY SIZE? 


Disney is leaving room for growth, and trying to 
avoid repeating the mistake of overbuilding 










tractions, compared with Disneyland’s 60. 
And none of them match the elaborate, 
blockbuster rides like Indiana Jones Ad- 
venture and Star Tours that have been such 
huge crowd pleasers in the older park—but 
can cost $100 million or more to build. Says 
Pressler: “There are lots of ways to tell com- 
pelling stories that don’t necessarily require 
you to build the Taj Mahal.” 

Two of the new park’s attractions, It’s 
Tough to Be a Bug and a3-D Muppets show, 
were imported from Florida. Even Soarin’ 
over California, a simulated hang-gliding 
ride over the ocean, mountains and deserts 
of California, which promises to be one of 
the park’s biggest hits, can easily and cheap- 
ly be reinvented in a few years when the ex- 
perience starts feeling old. 

The other lesson Disney has learned is 
to share the cost. In Tokyo, Disney gets a 
management fee for licensing its brand to 
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DisneySea, but it has invested virtually 
nothing in the resort. In France the compa- 
ny now owns only 39% of the property. In 
Hong Kong, Disney has paid only $310 mil- 
lion for a 43% stake in a venture that is val- 
ued at around $4 billion. 

Back home, Disney has always worked 
with corporate sponsors, such as Kodak and 
Coca-Cola, but the trend is clearly toward 
shifting even more of the financial burden to 
them. So California Adventure offers more 
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brand names than Macy’s: the Golden Vine 
Winery and tasting room sponsored by 
Robert Mondavi, a sourdough breadmak- 
ing factory from Boudin Bakery and the 
Avalon Cove restaurant of celebrity chef 
Wolfgang Puck, to name a few. 

Disney executives are so convinced 
they have got the right formula at California 
Adventure that they're predicting 7 million 
new customers will visit the park in its first 
year—despite a weakening economy. That’s 
on top of the 14 million that Disneyland al- 
ready gets. The goal is to make these visi- 
tors, many from overseas, feel like they've 
hit all the tourist high points of California 
without ever leaving Anaheim. 

It’s that last, not-leaving part that has 
spooked Disney's competitors and kicked 
off a miniboom in Southern California 
theme-park construction. Knott's Berry 
Farm, owned by Cedar Fair L.P., a publi- 
cally traded, Ohio-based company that 
owns nine amusement parks across the 
country, has just spent nearly $70 million 
on a new luxury hotel, a 13- 
acre water park, Soak City 
U.S.A., and a thrill ride, Per- 
ilous Plunge, which it calls 
the tallest (115 ft.) and steep- 
est (75° angle) water ride of 
its kind. Knott’s is located 
only seven miles down the 
freeway from Disneyland. 

Six Flags Magic Mountain in 
Valencia has 12 roller coasters, but it 
plans to spend $30 million this year to 
add three more. “We'll have more roller 
coasters in one place than anywhere else 
on this planet,” promises spokesperson 
Amy Means. Six Flags currently boasts, 
among other superlatives, the tallest (415 ft.) 
and fastest (100 m.p.h.) coasters in the world, 
And over at Universal Studios Hollywood, 
which is planning new attractions around a 
live Rug Rats entertainment show and the 
Animal Planet TV show, officials lined up a 
deal to provide free round-trip transporta- 
tion for Disneyland guests to Universal, 
less than an hour from Anaheim. “We can 
offer the real Hollywood experience,” says 
Larry Kurzweil, president and coo of Uni- 
versal Studios Hollywood. 

He may be right, but who wants real- 
ity? The whole point of theme parks is to 
be transported to a place that’s cleaner, 
safer and more fun than real life. If Dis- 
ney’s illusioners can persuade 7 million 
more people to double the time they 
spend here, they will have transformed 
what they like to call “the Happiest Place 
on Earth” into one of the busiest—and also 
one of the most profitable. z 


MAGIC? 


The Golden State Shines Like New 


‘ou can judge this park by its cover. At 
the front gate to Disney's California 
Adventure, just across the way from 
the original Disneyland, the state's 
name is spelled out in 11%-ft.-high letters, 
widely spaced to spread across the 
entrance. Beyond the logo you see a clever 






















early. But this doesn't mean that the park 
came cheap. On a recent Sunday, Disney 
CEO Michael Eisner directed a visitor's 
gaze up to the park's central icon: Grizzly 
Peak, a concrete mountain in the shape 
of a roaring bear. When the visitor noted 
that the bear probably cost more than the 
entire Disneyland park in 1955, Eisner 
replied, “The nose cost more.” 

What matters, though, is not whether 
DCA is worth Disney's billions, but 


whether it’s worth your $43. Sure it is. 
(And for another couple hundred, you and 
your family can stay at the Grand 
Californian, the handsomest of all Disney 
hotels: a huge lobby, comfy beds and, 
from most rooms, a great view of the new 
park.) The rides aren't heavily “themed”; 
you needn't worry about story lines as you 
enjoy the California Screamin’ roller 


has a wicked 360° loop), get soaked in 
the Grizzly River Run's whirling rafts and 
shiver in merry mortal peril on the Sun 

Wheel (Ferris wheel) as your cab seems 
to rollick out of control. They're just fun. 

Best is Soarin’ over California. You sit 
in a chair that, when the lights go down, 
moves up and forward to put you inside a 
curved IMAX screen. The effect is of flying 
in a magic-carpet hang glider, gazing 
down at rivers, farms, skiers, hot-air 
balloonists, the coast and the desert, San 
Francisco Bay and, of course, Disneyland. 
As you pass over an orange grove, the 
scent of the fruit tickles your nostrils. You 
fly over a golf course and—whack!—a 
ball sails toward and past you. In this 
vertiginous, California tour, 
state of the art meets the art of the state. 
It's a trip that's worth the trip. 

But as they say at Disney, the park is 
the ride. It’s a pleasure to browse in this 
imaginary Anytown; each quiet comer is 
art-directed with meticulous pizazz. Tread 
carefully on the elevated rope “netwalk”— 
a sort of Swiss Family Wallenda—in the 
Redwood Creek Challenge Trail. Stop to 
hear gorgeous spelibinder Nicole Barré 
spin an Indian fable, How the Rabbit Stole 
the Sun, in the Ahwahnee Camp Circle. 
Catch the charming film snippets of Rosie 
O'Donnell and Colin Mochrie in the Boudin 
Bakery pavilion. Wander through Paradise 
Pier, where you will find Wolfgang Puck's 
to-diet-for seafood restaurant, Avalon 
Cove. Are you listening to the perky sound 
of a carousel calliope? Hold on—it’s 


unclouded by pain or compromise. If that 
sounds too sweet, then go to an Eminem 
concert. But there’s something tonic 
about this pretty, compact version of the 
freeway reality that's just outside the 
gate. The very notion of getting around 
California on foot may make a guest 
giddy. So let the “real” California suffer 
the brownout blues. At this splendid 
Disney adventure, visitors need never 
stop glowing. —By Richard Corliss 
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Don’t Want to Convert? Just Say No 


Jews accuse a theme park of trying to win them over. What's wrong with that? 


F I THINK A MOVIE YOU PLAN TO SEE IS LOUSY AND | ATTEMPT 

to spare you a couple of hours of boredom by talking you 

into a better flick, that is generally considered a friendly 

gesture. But if] think your spiritual beliefs are in error and 
I attempt to spare you an eternity of hellfire by converting 
you to a different set of beliefs, that is widely considered a 
terrible insult. The Anti-Defamation League and other Jew- 
ish organizations denounce any efforts to convert Jews to 
Christianity. Mainstream Christian organizations avoid 
conversion campaigns and declare they are pleased for Jews 
to remain Jews. When the Southern Baptist Convention 
issued a prayer for conversion 
of Jews a couple of years ago, 
the A.p.L. called it “an act of 
theological arrogance,” among 
other names. 

Last week a new theme 
park opened in Orlando, Fia., 
called the Holy Land Experi- 
ence. The founder, Marvin 
Rosenthal, says he is a “Hebrew 
Christian.” This is apparently 
another oxymoronic have-your- 
bagel-and-eat-it-too sect, like 
Jews for Jesus. A fuss is bubbling 
over accusations that Rosen- 
thal’s park has a hidden agenda 
of converting Jews to Christian- 
ity. The critics’ idea seems to be 
that Jews will be attracted by Old Testament aspects of the 
Holy Land Experience and then will get seduced by New 
Testament aspects. This seems to be Rosenthal’s idea too, 
though he denies it. Holy bait-and-switch, Batman! 

Rosenthal’s marketing strategy does not inspire confi- 
dence. It is a comic-book variation on the classic conversion 
strategy used by proselytizers of all sorts, from cults like the 
Moonies to communists in their heyday to sects within Ju- 
daism that recruit among Jewish tourists in Israel. You be- 
friend your targets when their guard is down, disguising your 
true intent; then you gradually draw them over to your side. 

Rosenthal may be foolish, but what is he 
doing that is so terrible? You may not agree 
that your soul needs saving, but why is he 
wrong to try as long as he isn’t prying away 
your soul against your will? 

As an ethnically Jewish nonbeliever, I 
find this fuss over conversion utterly baf- 
fling. Jewish leaders complain that con- 
version attempts imply that Judaism is an 
inferior religion. This seems unavoidably 
true. Any attempt to convert implies that 
the faith on offer is superior. “Theological 
arrogance” isn’t a bad description. 











Seductive? A Holy Land actress in a New Testament scene 







But if theological arrogance is insulting to rival theolo- 
gies, the insult is inherent in religion itself, isn’t it? Unlike 
Christianity, Judaism does not claim to be a universal faith 
and does not seek converts. It doesn’t believe that non-Jews 
are damned. But even Judaism considers itself to be right and 
Christianity to be wrong about some pretty basic issues. All 
religions claim to have answers to life’s most central ques- 
tions. Any one of them may be right, but all of them can’t be 
right. And each one’s claim to be right necessarily implies 
that others are wrong. 

In fact, the whole idea of ecumenism is a bit baffling. It’s 
_ arelief, God knows, that Amer- 
= icans aren't slaughtering one 
3 another (very much) over reli- 
’ gious differences. But ecumen- 
» ism goes beyond a simple agree- 
+ ment to disagree in peace or 
= even a commitment to look for 
> areas of shared belief. Ecumen- 
ism celebrates religious belief in 
the abstract. And that is the puz- 
$ zle. Why is erroneous belief pre- 
" ferred over nonbelief? Spiritual 
brotherhood can start to look 
more like a conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade. The religion 
cartel. We band together and 
solemnly agree not to poach one 
another's customers. 

There is, of course, an unattractive history of Christian 
campaigns to convert the Jews. The sales techniques of the 
Spanish Inquisition would not pass muster with the Federal 
Trade Commission. The recent memory of the Holocaust 
and demographic trends (too much intermarriage, too few 
children) that are shrinking the American Jewish communi- 
ty make conversion a sensitive subject. 

But an insult? In a way, it is insulting to Jews that Fun- 
damentalist Christians don’t try harder to convert us. Oh, 
sure, they're friendly enough now. But wait until Judg- 
ment Day. Then it will be, “Sorry, we seem to have lost 
your reservation.” And from this perspec- 
tive, the Jewish policy of actively dis- 
couraging converts to Judaism starts to 
seem like “theological arrogance” indeed. 
At the same time, when you object to non- 
coercive conversion, it starts to look like 

the opposite of arrogance: theological in- 
~ security, What are you afraid of? The de- 
cision will be made by you or by God, 
and in either case, there is no ground for 
complaint. = 





Michael Kinsley is the editor of Slate.com 
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Renegade scientists say they are ready to start applying the technology of cloning 
to human beings. Can they really do it, and how scary would that be? 


BEFORE WE ASSUME THAT THE MARKET FOR HUMAN CLONES CONSISTS MAINLY OF NAR- 
BY NANCY GIBBS 


cissists who think the world deserves more of them or neo-Nazis who dream of cloning 
Hitler or crackpots and mavericks and mischief makers of all kinds, it is worth taking a tour of the marketplace. 
We might just meet ourselves there. 
Imagine for a moment that your daughter needs a bone-marrow transplant and no one can provide a match; 
that your wife’s early menopause has made her infertile; or that your five-year-old has drowned in a lake and 
your grief has made it impossible to get your mind around the fact that he is gone forever. Would the news 
then really be so easy to dismiss that around the world, there are scientists in labs pressing ahead with 
~<a plans to duplicate a human being, deploying the same technology that allowed 
, ™ Scottish scientists to clone Dolly the sheep four years ago? 
t All it took was that first headline about the astonishing ewe, and fertility ex- 
1 perts began to hear the questions every day. Our two-year-old daughter 
.y died in a car crash; we saved a lock of her hair in a baby book. Can 
you clone her? Why does the law allow people more freedom to 
destroy fetuses than to create them? My husband had can- 
“= cer and is sterile. Can you help us? 
— The inquiries are pouring in because some 
scientists are ever more willing to say 
yes, perhaps we can. Last month 
a well-known _ infertility 
specialist, Panayiotis 

















CLONING TO CREATE LIFE... 


Zavos of the University of Kentucky, an- 
nounced that he and Italian researcher 
Severino Antinori, the man who almost 
seven years ago helped a 62-year-old 
woman give birth using donor eggs, were 
forming a consortium to produce the first 
human clone. Researchers in South Korea 
claim they have already created a cloned 
human embryo, though they destroyed it 
rather than implanting it in a surrogate 
mother to develop. Recent cover stories in 
Wired and the New York Times Magazine 
tracked the efforts of the Raelians, a reli- 
gious group committed to, among other 
things, welcoming the first extraterrestrials 
when they appear. They intend to clone 
the cells of a dead 10-month-old boy whose 
devastated parents hope, in effect, to bring 
him back to life as a newborn. The Raelians 
say they have the lab and the scientists, 
and—most important, considering the 
amount of trial and error involved—they 
say they have 50 women lined up to act as 
Surrogates to carry a cloned baby to term 
Given what researchers have learned 
since Dolly, no one thinks the mechanics 
of cloning are very hard: take a donor egg 
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Infertile because of cancer therapy, Dorner, with wife Nancy, wants to make a baby through 


cloning. Lesbian partners DeShazo and Thomas, right, also find the idea enticing 


suck out the nucleus, and hence the DNA 
and fuse it with, say, a skin cell from the 
human being copied, Then, with the help 
of an electrical current, the reconstituted 
cell should begin growing into a genetic 
duplicate. “It’s inevitable that 


will try and someone will succeed 


someone 
pre 
dicts Delores Lamb, an infertility expert at 
Baylor University. The consensus among 
biotechnology specialists is that within a 
few 
months—the news will break of the birth of 


years—some scientists believe a few 
the first human clone 
At that moment, at least two things will 
The 
which 


until now has involved, at the very least 


happen—one private, one public 
meaning of what it is to be human 


the mysterious melding of two different 
people’s DNA—will shift forever, along with 





our understanding of the relationshiy 


be 


tween parents and children, means and 


ends, ends and beginnings. And asa result 
the conversation that has occupied scien- 
tists and ethicists for years, about how 
much man should mess with nature when 
it comes to reproduction, will drop onto 
every kitchen table, every pulpit 


every 


politician's desk. Our fierce national de 
bate over issues like abortion and euthana- 


sia will se em tame and transparent com 


pared with the questions that human 
cloning raises 

That has many scientists scared to 
death. Because even if all these headlines 


] 


are hype and we are actually far away from 
seeing the first human clone, the verv fact 
that at this moment, the research is pro 
underground, unaccountable 
real threat. The 


with potential babies born deformed, as 


ceeding 
poses a risk lies not just 
many animal clones are; not just with des 
perate couples and cancer patients and 
other potential “clients” whose hopes may 
be raised and he arts bre ken and life sav ings 


wiped out. The immediate risk is that a 





backlash against renegade science might 
strike at responsible science as well 

The more seared people are of some of 
this research, scientists worry, the less like 
ly they are to tolerate any of it. Yet varia- 
tions on cloning technology are already 
ised in biotechnology labs all across the 
country. It is these tec hniques that will al 
ther things, the creation of 


low, among 


Ne errr 





IN THE FAMILY: Sabine Saltic experienced menopause prematurely. | THIRD SHOT: Cloning is a fantasy of Matt Racquer and Desiree Boen; 


She and husband Eyup prefer cloning to using a stranger’s eggs 


cloned herds of sheep and cows that pro- 
duce medicines in their milk. Researchers 
also hope that one day, the ability to clone 
adult human cells will make it possible to 
“grow” new hearts and livers and nerve 
cells. 

But some of the same techniques could 
also be used to grow a baby. Trying to block 
one line of research 
could impede anoth- 
er and so reduce the 
chances of finding 
cures for ailments 
such as Alzheimer’s and Parkinson’s, can- 
cer and heart disease. Were some shocking 
breakthrough in human cloning to cause 
“an overcompensatory response by legisla- 
tors,” says Rockefeller University cloning 
expert Tony Perry, “that could be disas- 
trous. At some point, it will potentially cost 
lives.” So we are left with choices and 
trade-offs and a need to think through 
whether it is this technology that alarms us 
or just certain ways of using it. 


spare time, as spokesman for the Human 


Cloning Foundation, he is the face of 


cloning fervor in the U.S. “I took one step 
in this adventure, and it took over me like 
quicksand,” says Wicker. He is planning to 
have some of his skin cells stored for future 
cloning. “If I’m not cloned before I die, my 
estate will be set up so that I can be cloned 


WVMAL IF... achild dies and one parent wants to clone but 
the other doesn’t? Who owns the rights to a dead person's DNA? 


after,” he says, admitting, however, that he 
hasn’t found a lawyer willing to help. “It’s 
hard to write a will with all these uncer- 
tainties,” he concedes. “A lot of lawyers will 
look at me crazy.” 

As a gay man, Wicker has long been 
frustrated that he cannot readily have chil- 
dren of his own; as he gets older, his desire 
to reproduce grows stronger. He knows 
that a clone would not be a photocopy of 
him but talks about the traits the boy 
might possess: “He will like the color blue, 


BY DAY, RANDOLFE WICKER, 63, RUNS A | Middle Eastern food and romantic Spanish 
lighting shop in New York City. But in his | music that’s out of fashion.” And then he 
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she had a hysterectomy after bearing two kids in a previous marriage 


hints at the heart of his motive. “I can 
thumb my nose at Mr. Death and say, ‘You 
might get me, but you’re not going to get all 
of me,’” he says. “The special formula that 
is me will live on into another lifetime. It’s 
a partial triumph over death. I would leave 
my imprint not in sand but in cement.” 

This kind of talk makes ethicists con- 

clude that even peo- 
} ple who think they 
| know about cloning 
/ let alone the rest of 

us—don’t fully under- 
stand its implications. Cloning, notes ethi- 
cist Arthur Caplan of the University of 
Pennsylvania, “can’t make you immortal 
because clearly the clone is a different 
person. If I take twins and shoot one of 
them, it will be faint consolation to the 
dead one that the other one is still running 
around, even though they are genetically 
identical. So the road to immortality is not 
through cloning.” 

Still, cloning is the kind of issue so con- 
founding that you envy the purists at either 
end of the argument. For the Roman 
Catholic Church, the entire question is one 
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AND TO KEEP LOVE ALIVE... 


of world view: whether life is a gift of love 
or just one more industrial product, a little 
more valuable than most. Those who be- 
lieve that the soul enters the body at the 
moment of conception think it is fine for 
God to make clones; he does it about 4,000 
times a day, when a fertilized egg splits 
into identical twins. But when it comes to 
massaging a human life, for the scientist to 
do mechanically what God does naturally is 
to interfere with his work, and no possible 
benefit can justify that presumption. 

On the other end of the argument are 
the libertarians who 
don’t like politicians or 





clerics or ethics boards 
interfering with what 
they believe should be 
purely individual decisions, Reproduction is 
a most fateful lottery; in their view, cloning 
allows you to hedge your bet. While grieving 
parents may be confused about the technol- 
ogy—cloning, even if it works, is not resur- 
rection—their motives are their own busi- 
ness. As for infertile couples, “we are 
interested in giving people the gift of life,” 
Zavos, the aspiring cloner, told Time this 
week. “Ethics is a wonderful word, but we 
need to look beyond the ethical issues here. 
It's not an ethical issue. It’s a medical issue. 
We have a duty here. Some people need this 
to complete the life cycle, to reproduce.” 
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Marion Vuchetich hopes tissue from her late son may be the source of future organ transplants 
for her family; Christie Silva wants cloning to produce new kidneys for her diabetic son Travis 


In the messy middle are the vast ma- 
jority of people who view the prospect with 
a vague alarm, an uneasy sense that science 
is dragging us into dark woods with no 
paths and no easy way to turn back. Ian 
Wilmut, the scientist who cloned Dolly but 
has come out publicly against human 
cloning, was not trying to help sheep have 
genetically related children. “He was trying 
to help farmers produce genetically im- 
proved sheep,” notes Hastings Center ethi- 
cist Erik Parens. “And surely that’s how 
the technology will go with us too.” 


WHAT IF... people don’t want to be cloned after they die? 
Will they be able to insert a do-not-clone clause in their will? 


Cloning, Parens says, “is not simply this 
isolated technique out there that a few de- 
luded folks are going to avail themselves of, 
whether they think it is a key to immortal- 
ity or a way to bring someone back from 
the dead. It’s part of a much bigger project. 
Essentially the big-picture question is, To 
what extent do we want to go down the 
path of using reproductive technologies to 
genetically shape our children?” 


AT THE MOMENT, THE AMERICAN PUBLIC IS 
plainly not ready to move quickly on 
cloning. In a TIME/CNN poll last week, 90% 
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| of respondents thought it was a bad idea to 

| clone human beings. “Cloning right now 
looks like it’s coming to us on a magic car- 
pet, piloted by a cult leader, sold to whoev- 
er can afford it,” says ethicist Caplan. “That 
makes people nervous.” 

And it helps explain why so much of 
the research is being done secretly. We 
may learn of the first human clone only 
months, even years, after he or she is born 
if the event hasn’t happened already, as 
some scientists speculate. The team that 
cloned Dolly waited until she was seven 

months old to 
nounce her existence. 
Creating her took 277 
tries, and right up un- 
til her birth, scientists 
around the world were saying that cloning 


an- 


a mammal from an adult cell was impossi- 
ble. “There’s a significant gap between 
what scientists are willing to talk about in 
public and their private aspirations,” says 
British futurist Patrick Dixon. “The law of 
genetics is that the work is always signifi- 
cantly further ahead than the news. In the 
digital world, everything is hyped because 
there are no moral issues—there is just me- 
dia excitement. Gene technology creates so 
many ethical issues that scientists 
scared stiff of a public reaction if the end re- 
sults of their research are known.” 


are 





Of course, attitudes often change over 
time. In-vitro fertilization was effectively 
illegal in many states 20 years ago, and the 
idea of transplanting a heart was once con- 
sidered horrifying. Public opinion on 
cloning will evolve just as it did on these is- 
sues, advocates predict. But in the mean- 
time, the crusaders are mostly driven un- 
derground. Princeton biologist Lee Silver 
says fertility specialists have told him that 
they have no problem with cloning and 
would be happy to provide it as a service to 
their clients who could afford it. But these 
same specialists would never tell inquiring 
reporters that, Silver says—it’s too hot a 
topic right now. “I think what’s happened 
is that all the mainstream doctors have tak- 
en a hands-off approach because of this 
huge public outcry. But I think what they 
are hoping is that some fringe group will pi- 
oneer it and that it will slowly come into the 
mainstream and then they will be able to 
provide it to their patients.” 

All it will take, some predict, is that 
first snapshot. “Once you have a picture of 
a normal baby with 10 fingers and 10 toes, 
that changes everything,” says San Mateo, 
Calif., attorney and cloning advocate Mark 
Eibert, who gets inquiries from infertile 
couples every day. “Once they put a child 
in front of the cameras, they've won.” On 
the other hand, notes Gregory Pence, a 
professor of philosophy at the University of 
Alabama at Birmingham and author of 
Who's Afraid of Human Cloning?, “if the 
first baby is defective, cloning will be 
banned for the next 100 years.” 


“I WOULDN'T MIND BEING THE FIRST PERSON 
cloned if it were free. I don’t mind being a 
guinea pig,” says Doug Dorner, 35. He and 
his wife Nancy both work in health care. 
“We're not afraid of technology,” he says. 
Dorner has known since he was 16 that 
he would never be able to have children 
the old-fashioned way. A battle with lym- 
phoma left him sterile, so when he and 
Nancy started thinking of having children, 
he began following the scientific develop- 
ments in cloning more closely. The more 
he read, the more excited he got. “Tech- 
nology saved my life when I was 16,” he 
says, but at the cost of his fertility. “I think 
technology should help me have a kid. 
That’s a fair trade.” 

Talk to the Dorners, and you get a 
glimpse of choices that most parents can 
scarcely imagine having to make. Which 
parent, for instance, would they want to 
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MY SISTER, MY CLONE 


have a clone. She lives in Pittsburgh, Pa., and her name is Diana. She's my body 

double: blond hair, hazel eyes and fair skin. She's half an inch taller, but we have the 

same voices and the same mannerisms. We're both unmarried. We love to read, we 

relish Mexican food, and we get the same patches of dry skin in winter. We both play 
tennis and golf. O.K., she’s funnier than | am—but just a little. 

In the debate over the ethical, emotional and practical implications of human 
cloning, identical twins—distinct beings who share the same DNA—present the closest 
analogy. Identical twins are in fact more similar to each other than a clone would be to 
his or her original, since twins gestate simultaneously in the same womb and are raised 
in the same environment at the same time, usually by the same parents. 

But even with our genes and backgrounds the same, my sister and | are very different 





BEING DOUBLE: Reed, left, and her twin are more 
alike than clones would be but are still different 


people. Diana is a corporate lawyer; 
I'ma former magazine editor, now a 
literary agent. She studied classics 
at Bryn Mawr; | studied the history 
of religion at Vassar. She favors 
clothes that have actual colors in 
them; | opt for black. She's politically 
conservative; I'm more liberal. 
She’s a pragmatist; I'm an optimist. 
We're not the only twins with 
differences in our family. My father, 
a writer and former diplomat, had an 
was a right-brained banker. Francis, 
who died in 1992, also had identical 
twin daughters. My cousin Rose is an 
intense adventurist while her sister 
Peg is softer and more traditional. 
Of course, there are ways in 
which identical twins are bound 
together that are more profound 
than the usual sibling links. When | 
walk into a room, it takes no more 
than a glance before | can sense 
my twin’s mood—f she’s happy or 
tense or upset. | know what it’s 
about and why. It’s something! 
suspect few people, maybe not 
even all twins, experience. Would 
clones? | suspect not, since their life 
experiences would be so different. 
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Other connections between Diana and me may be more related to our matching 
DNA and thus more applicable to clones. My twin and | filter information in much the same 
way, and we think, perceive and interpret things similarly. When we're together, we often 
respond simultaneously with the same word or sentence. We have put on the same T shirt 
on the same day in different cities. We have friends who are twins, both doctors, who have 
similar experiences. They took a pharmacy class together in medical school but sat across 
the classroom from each other and took separate notes. They studied separately for the 
exam. When it was returned, they had missed the same questions, for the same reasons. 

Despite these shared propensities, people who hope they can create a duplicate 
of, say, a lost child may be setting up that clone for heartbreak. Imagine the 
expectations that would be created for such a person. Comparisons are tough enough 
on identical twins. Between Diana and me, there were issues such as who got the better 
grade, who scored more points in a basketball game, who had more friends. But neither 


of us had to live with the idea that she was created 


to match up to the other's best 


features. A cloned child might not play the piano as well as the original. Or be as smart. 
Identical twins are living proof that identical DNA doesn't mean identical people. 
My sister and I may have the same hardwiring—and a wire that connects us. We have 
fun with our similarities, but at the end of the day, there’s no confusion about who is 
who. Just as the fingerprints of all individuals, even identical twins, are unique, so are 


their souls. And you can't clone a soul. 
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clone? Nancy feels she would be bonded to 
the child just from carrying him, so why 
not let the child have Doug’s genetic mate- 
rial? Does it bother her to know she would, 
in effect, be raising her husband as a little 
boy? “It wouldn’t be that different. He al- 
ready acts like a five-year-old sometimes,” 
she says with a laugh. 

How do they imagine raising a cloned 
child, given the knowledge they would 
have going in? “I'd know exactly what his 
basic drives were,” 
says Doug. The boy’s WHAT IF 
dreams and aspira- 
tions, however, would 
be his own, Doug in- 
sists. “I used to dream of being a fighter 
pilot,” he recalls, a dream lost when he got 
cancer. While they are at it, why not clone 
Doug twice? “Hmm. Two of the same kid,” 
Doug ponders. “We'll cross that bridge 
when we come to it. But I know we'd nev- 
er clone our clone to have a second child. 
Once you start copying something, who 
knows what the next copies will be like?” 

In fact the risks involved with cloning 
mammals are so great that Wilmut, the 
premier cloner, calls it “criminally irre- 


sponsible” for scientists to be experiment- 
ing on humans today. Even after four years 
of practice with animal cloning, the failure 
rate is still overwhelming: 98% of embryos 
never implant or die off during gestation or 
soon after birth. Animals that survive can 
be nearly twice as big at birth as is normal, 
or have extra-large organs or heart trouble 
or poor immune systems. Dolly’s “mother” 
was six years old when she was cloned. 
' That may explain why Dolly’s cells show 





- «it becomes acceptable to clone a 
What about 10 


signs of being older than they actually are— 
scientists joked that she was really a sheep 
in lamb’s clothing. This deviation raises the 
possibility that beings created by cloning 
adults will age abnormally fast. 

“We had a cloned sheep born just be- 
fore Christmas that was clearly not nor- 


| mal,” says Wilmut, “We hoped for a few 


days it would improve and then, out of 
kindness, we euthanized it, because it obvi- 
ously would never be healthy.” Wilmut be- 





lieves “it is almost a certainty” that cloned 





person once. 
times? One hundred? 





human children would be born with similar 
maladies, Of course, we don’t euthanize ba- 
bies. But these kids would probably die 
very prematurely anyway. Wilmut pauses 
to consider the genie he has released with 
Dolly and the hopes he has raised. “Itseems 
such a profound irony,” he says, “that in try- 
ing to make a copy of a child who has died 
tragically, one of the most likely outcomes 
is another dead child.” 

That does not seem to deter the scien- 
tists who work on the 
Clonaid project run 
by the Raelian sect. 
They say they are 
willing to try to clone 
a dead child. Though their outfit is easy to 
mock, they may be even further along than 
the competition, in part because they have 
an advantage over other teams. A formida- 
ble obstacle to human cloning is that donor 
88s are a rare commodity, as are potential 
Surrogate mothers, and the Raelians claim 
to have a supply of both. 

Earlier this month, according to Brigitte 
Boisselier, Clonaid’s scientific director, 
somewhere in North America, a young 
woman walked into a Clonaid laboratory 


HOW TO CLONE A HUMAN 


If it works in humans as it has in other mammals, 
technically possible, but also terribly inefficient 
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whose location is kept secrét. Then, ina pro- 
cedure that has been done thousands of 
times, a doctor inserted a probe, removed 15 
eggs from the woman’s ovaries and placed 
them inachemical soup. Last week two oth- 
er Clonaid scientists, according to the 
group, practiced the delicate art of removing 
the genetic material from each of the 
woman’s eggs. Within the next few weeks, 
the Raelian scientific team plans to place 
another cell next to the enucleated egg. 
This second cell, they say, comes from 
a 10-month-old boy who died during 
surgery. The two cells will be hit with an 
electrical charge, according to the scenario, 
and will fuse, forming a new hybrid cell that 
no longer has the genes of the young 
woman but now has the genes of the dead 
child. Once the single cell has developed 
into six to eight cells, the next step is to fol- 
low the existing, standard technology of as- 
sisted reproduction: gingerly insert the em- 
bryo into a woman’s womb and hope it 
implants. Clonaid scientists expect to have 
implanted the first cloned human embryo 
in a surrogate mother by next month. 
Even if the technology is basic, and 


even if it appeals to some infertile cou- | 





ples, should grieving parents really be 
pursuing this route? “It’s a sign of our 
growing despotism over the next genera- 
tion,” argues University of Chicago bio- 
ethicist Leon Kass. Cloning introduces 
the possibility of parents’ making choices 
for their children far more fundamental 
than whether to give them piano lessons 
or straighten their teeth. “It’s not just that 
parents will have particular hopes for 
these children,” says Kass. “They will 
have expectations based on a life that has 
already been lived. What a thing to do—to 
carry on the life of a person who has 
died.” 

The libertarians are ready with their 
answers. “I think we're hypercritical about 
people’s reasons for having children,” says 
Pence. “If they want to re-create their dead 
children, so what?” People have always had 
self-serving reasons for having children, he 
argues, whether to ensure there’s someone 
to care for them in their old age or to relive 
their youth vicariously. Cloning is just an- 
other reproductive tool; the fact that it is 
not a perfect tool, in Pence’s view, should 
not mean it should be outlawed altogether. 
“We know there are millions of girls who 
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smoke and drink during pregnancy, and we 
know what the risks to the fetus are, but we 
don’t do anything about it,” he notes. “If 
we're going to regulate cloning, maybe we 
should regulate that too.” 


OLGA TOMUSYAK WAS TWO WEEKS SHY OF 
her seventh birthday when she fell out of 
the window of her family’s apartment. Her 
parents could barely speak for a week after 
she died. “Life is empty without her,” says 
her mother Tanya, a computer program- 
mer in Sydney, Australia. “Other parents 
we have talked to who have lost children 
say it will never go away.” Olga’s parents 
cremated the child before thinking of the 
cloning option. All that remains are their 
memories, some strands of hair and three 
baby teeth, so they have begun investigat- 
ing whether the teeth could yield the nuclei 
to clone her one day. While it is theoreti- 
cally possible to extract DNA from the 
teeth, scientists say it is extremely unlikely. 

“You can’t expect the new baby will 
be exactly like her. We know that is not 
possible,” says Tanya. “We think of the 
clone as her twin or at least a baby who will 
look like her.” The parents would consider 
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it’s a bad metaphor—about throwing the 
baby out with the bath water. 

Scientists at ACT are leery of revealing 
too much about their animal-cloning re- 
search, much less their work on human 
embryos. “What we're doing is the first 
step toward cloning a human being, but 
we're not cloning a human being,” says 
West. “The miracle of cloning isn’t what 
people think it is. Cloning allows you to 
make a genetically identical copy of an an- 
imal, yes, but in the eyes of a biologist, the 
real miracle is seeing a skin cell being put 
back into the egg cell, taking it back in time 
to when it was an undifferentiated cell, 
which then can turn into any cell in the 
body.” Which means that new, pristine 
tissue could be grown in labs to replace 
damaged or diseased parts of the body. 
And since these replacement parts would 
be produced using skin or other cells from 
the suffering patient, there would be no 
risk of rejection. “That you've 
solved the age-old problem of transplanta- 
tion,” says West. “It’s huge.” 

So far, the main source of embryonic 
stem cells is “leftover” embryos from IVF 
clinics; cloning embryos could provide an 
almost unlimited source. Progress could 
come even faster if Congress were to lift 
the restrictions on federal funding—which 
might have the added safety benefit of the 
federal oversight that comes with federal 
dollars. “We’re concerned about Ge orge 
W.’s position and whether he'll let existing 
guidelines stay in place,” says West. “Peo- 
ple are begging to work on those cells.” 

That impulse is enough to put the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in full revolt; the Vat- 
ican has long condemned any research that 
involves creating and experimenting with 
human embryos, the vast majority of which 
inevitably perish. The church believes that 
the soul is created at 
the moment of con- 
ception, and that the 
embryo is worthy of 
protection. It report- 
edly took 104 attempts before the first 1vr 
baby, Louise Brown, was born: cloning 
Dolly took more than twice that. Imagine, 
say opponents, how many embryos would 
be lost in the effort to clone a human. This | 
loss is mass murder, says David Byers, di- 
rector of the National Conference of 
Catholic Bishops’ commission on science 
and human values. “Each of the embryos is 
a human being simply by dint of its genetic 
makeup.” 


means 
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ker, who runs a 
cloning website, 
wants his will to 
ensure he's copied 


Last week 160 bishops and five Cardi- 
nals met for three days behind closed doors 
in Irving, Texas, to wrestle with the issues 
biotechnology presents. But the cloning 
debate does not break cleanly even along 
religious lines. “Rebecca,” a thirtysome- 
thing San Francisco Bay Area resident, 
spent seven years trying to conceive a child 
with her husband. Having “been to hell 


WHAT IF ... . aclone develops unforeseen abnormalities? 
Could he sue his parents—or the cloners—for wrongful birth? 


and back” with IvF treatment, Rebecca is 
now as thoroughly committed to cloning as 
she is to Christianity. “It’s in the Bible—be 
fruitful and multiply,” she says. “People 
say, ‘You're playing God.’ But we're not. 
We're using the raw materials the good 
Lord gave us. What does the doctor do 
when the heart has stopped? They have to 
do direct massage of the heart. You could 
say the doctor is playing God. But we save 
a life. With human cloning, we're not so 
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much saving a life as reating a new being 
by manipulation of the raw materials, DNA, 
the blueprint for life. You’re simply using it 
in a more creative manner.” 

A field where emotions run so strong 
and hope runs so deep is fertile ground for 
profiteers and charlatans. In her effort to 
clone her daughter Olga, Tanya Tomusyak 
contacted an Australian firm, Southern 
Cross Genetics, 
which was founded 
three years ago by en- 
trepreneur Graeme 
Sloan to preserve DNA 
for future cloning. In an e-mail, Sloan told 
the parents that Olga’s teeth would provide 
more than enough DNA—even though that 
possibility is remote. “All DNA samples are 
placed into computer-controlled liquid- 
nitrogen tanks for long-term storage,” he 
wrote. “The cost of doing a DNA fingerprint 
and genetic profile and placing the sample 
into storage would be $2, 500. Please note 
that all of our fees are in U.S. dollars,” 

When contacted by Time, Sloan admit- 
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ted, “I don’t have a scientific background. 
I'm pure business. I’d be lying if I said I 
wasn’t here to make a dollar out of it. But I 
would like to see organ cloning become a 
reality.” He was inspired to launch the 
business, he says, after a young cousin died 
of leukemia. “There’s megadollars in- 
volved, and everyone is racing to be the 
first,” he says. As for his own slice of the pie, 
Sloan says he just sold his firm to a French 
company, which he refuses to name, and he 
was heading for Hawaii last week. The 
Southern Cross factory address turns out to 
be his mother’s house, and his “office” 
phone is answered by a man claiming to be 
his brother David—although his mother 
says she has no son by that name. 

The more such peddlers proliferate, 
the more politicians will be tempted to 
invoke prohibitions. Four states—Califor- 
nia, Louisiana, Michigan 
and Rhode Island—have 
already banned human 
cloning, and this spring 
Texas may become the 
fifth. Republican state 
senator Jane Nelson has 
introduced a bill in Austin 
that would impose a fine 
of as much as $1 million 
for researchers who use 
cloning technology to 
initiate pregnancy in hu- 
mans. The proposed 
Texas law would permit embryonic-stem- 
cell research, but bills proposed in other 
states were so broadly written that they 
could have stopped those activities too. 

“The short answer to the cloning ques- 
tion,” says ethicist Caplan, “is that anybody 
who clones somebody today should be ar- 
rested. It would be barbaric human exper- 
imentation. It would be killing fetuses and 
embryos for no purpose, none, except for 
curiosity. But if you can’t agree that that’s 
wrong to do, and if the media can’t agree to 
condemn rather than gawk, that’s a con- 
demnation of us all.” —Reported by 
David Bjerklie and Andrea Dorfman/New York, 
Wendy Cole/Chicago, Jeanne DeQuine/Miami, 
Helen Gibson/London, David S. Jackson/Los An- 
jeles, Leora Moldotsky/Sydney, Timothy Roche/ 
Atlanta, Chris Taylor/San Francisco, Cathy Booth 
Thomas/Dallas and Dick Thompson/Washington, 
vith other bureaus 


A Chat with Michael Lemonick on 
VON America Online at 7 p.m. E.T. 
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COPYDOG, COPYCAT 


‘ve never met a human worth cloning,” says 

cloning expert Mark Westhusin from the cramped 

confines of his lab at Texas A&M University. “It’s a 

stupid endeavor.” That's an interesting choice of 
adjective, coming from a man who has spent millions 
of dollars trying to clone a 13-year-old dog named 
Missy. So far, he and his team have not succeeded, though they have cloned two calves 
and expect to clone a cat soon. They just might succeed in cloning Missy this spring—or 
perhaps not for another five years. It seems the reproductive system of man’s best 
friend is one of the mysteries of modern science. 

Westhusin’s experience with cloning animals leaves him vexed by all this talk of 
human cloning. In three years of work on the Missyplicity project, using hundreds upon 
hundreds of canine eggs, the A&M team has produced only a dozen or so embryos 
carrying Missy's DNA. None have survived the transfer to a surrogate mom. The 
wastage of eggs and the many spontaneously aborted fetuses may be acceptable when 
you're dealing with cats or bulls, he argues, but not with humans. “Cloning is incredibly 
inefficient, and also dangerous,” he says. 

Even so, dog cloning is a commercial Opportunity, with a nice research payoff. Ever 
since Dolly the sheep was cloned in 1997, Westhusin's phone at A&M's College of 
Veterinary Medicine has been ringing with 
people calling in hopes of duplicating their 
cats and dogs, cattle and horses. “A lot of 
people want to clone pets. A lot of people. 
Especially if the price is right,” says 
Westhusin, raising his eyebrows. “A lot.” Cost 
is no obstacle for Missy's mysterious West 
Coast billionaire owner; he's plopped down 
$3.7 million so far to fund A&M's research. 

Contrary to some media reports, Missy 
is not deceased. The owner, who wishes to 
remain anonymous to protect his privacy, 
wants a twin to carry on Missy's fine 
qualities after she does die. The prototype 
is, by all accounts, athletic, good-natured 


SECOND CHANCE, a bull cl if and supersmart. She's not a show dog, as 


one might expect, but a mongrel—collie 
another called Chance, nuzzies its owner and husky—rescued from a pound. 


Missy's master does not expect an exact copy of her. He knows her clone may not have 
her temperament. In a statement of purpose, Missy's owners and the A&M team say 
they are “both looking forward to studying the ways that her clones differ from Missy.” 

Besides cloning a great mutt, in other words, the project may contribute insight 
into the old question of nature vs. nurture. It could also lead to the cloning of special 
rescue dogs and endangered canids like the Ethiopian wolf and African wild dog. At the 
A&M labs, a picture of Missy's cheerful mug hangs over the micromanipulator, where 
technicians inject her genetic code into eggs from donors whose own DNA is of no 
particular interest to anyone. The biggest problem is getting eggs. Because dogs 
randomly go into heat only every six months to a year, there's a lot of waiting for one of 
the lab's 50 dogs to enter estrus. Last week a bitch named Betsy caused a flurry of 
activity when she did just that, but no one knows whether she will actually ovulate—or if 
another female will go into heat and thus be ready as a surrogate. 

Despite the lack of a canine breakthrough, dog owners are the biggest clients of 
Genetic Savings & Clone, a commercial spin-off of Missyplicity that offers to freeze pet 
DNA for future cloning for $895 plus $100 annual storage. A white canister—which 
looks like an Artoo Detoo unit—is already full of hundreds of trays containing genetic 
material from cats and dogs, with a few prized horses and cattle nestled in the whirling 
eddies of subzero liquid nitrogen. 

The fate of the dog samples will depend on Westhusin’s work. He knows that 
even if he gets a dog viably pregnant, the offspring, should they survive, will face 
the problems shown at birth by other cloned animals: abnormalities like immature 
lungs and cardiovascular and weight problems. “Why would you ever want to clone 
humans,” Westhusin asks, “when we’re not even close to getting it worked out in 
animals yet?” —By Cathy Booth Thomas/College Station 
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the new little girl as much Olga’s baby as 
their own. “Anything that grows from her 
will remind us of her,” says Tanya. 
Though she and her husband are young 
enough to have other children, for now, 
this is the child they want. 

Once parents begin to entertain the 
option of holding on to some part of a child, 
why would the reverse not be true? “Bill” 
is a guidance counselor in Southern Cali- 
fornia, a fortysomething expectant father 
who has been learning everything he can 
about the process of cloning. But it is not a 
lost child he is looking to replicate. He is in- 
terested in cloning his mother, who is dy- 
ing of pancreatic cancer. He has talked to 
her husband, his siblings, everyone except 
her doctor—and her, for fear that it will 
make her think they have given up hope on 
her. He confides, “We might end up mak- 
ing a decision without telling her.” 

His goal is to extract a tissue specimen 
from his mother while it’s still possible and 
store it, to await the day when—if—cloning 
becomes technically safe and socially ac- 
ceptable. Late last week, as his mother’s 
health weakened, the family began consid- 
ering bringing up the subject with her be- 
cause they need her cooperation to take 
the sample. Meanwhile, Bill has already 
contacted two labs about tissue storage, 
one as a backup. “I’m in touch with a 
couple of different people who might be 
doing that,” he says, adding that both are in 
the U.S. “It seems like a little bit of an un- 
derground movement, you know—people 
are a little reluctant that if they announce 
it, they might be targeted, like the abortion 
clinics.” 

If Bill's hopes 
were to materialize 
and the clone were 
born, who would that 
person be? “It wouldn’t be my mother but 
a person who would be very similar to my 
mother, with certain traits. She has a lot of 
great traits: compassion and intelligence 
and looks,” he says. And yet, perhaps in- 
evitably, he talks as though this is a way to 
rewind and replay the life of someone he 
loves. “She really didn’t have the opportu- 
nities we had in the baby-boom genera- 
tion, because her parents experienced the 
Depression and the war,” he says. “So the 
feeling is that maybe we could give her 
some opportunities that she didn’t have. 
It would be sort of like we're taking care 
of her now. You know how when your par- 
ents age and everything shifts, you start 











READY TO GO: Zavos, above, and Antinori, 
right, claim to have numerous infertile 
clients waiting to buy their cloning services 


taking care of them? Well, this would be 
an extension of that.” 

A world in which cloning is common- 
place confounds every human relation- 
ship, often in ways most potential clients 
haven’t considered. For instance, if 
woman gives birth to her own clone, is the 
child her daughter or her sister? Or, says 
bioethicist Kass, “let’s say the child grows 
up to be the spitting image of its mother. 
What impact will that have on the relation- 


ship between the father and his child if that 
child looks exactly like the woman he fell in 
love with?” Or, he continues, “let’s say the 
parents have a cloned son and then get di- 
vorced. How will the mother feel about 
seeing a copy of the person she hates most 
in the world every day? Everyone thinks 
about cloning from the point of view of the 
parents. No one looks at it from the point of 
view of the clone.” 

If infertile couples avoid the complica- 
tions of choosing which of them to clone 
and instead look elsewhere for their DNA. 
what sorts of values govern that choice? 
Do they pick an uncle because he’s musi- 
cal, a willing neighbor because she’s bril- 
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WHAT IF... . cloning becomes popular and supplants natural 
selection? Will that skew the course of human evolution? 










liant? Through that door lies the whole un- 

| settling debate about designer babies, fu- 
eled already by the commercial sperm 
banks that promise genius DNA to prospec- 
tive parents. Sperm banks give you a shot 
at passing along certain traits: cloning all 
but assures it. 

Whatever the moral quandaries, the 
one-stop-shopping aspect of cloning is a 
plus to many gay couples. Lesbians would 

| have the chance to give birth with no male 
involved at all; one 
woman could con- 
tribute the ovum, the 
other the DNA. Chris- 
tine DeShazo and her 
| partner Michele Thomas of Miramar, Fla., 
have been in touch with Zavos about pro- 
ducing a baby this way. Because they have 
already been ostracized as homosexuals, 
they aren’t worried about the added social 
sting that would come with cloning. “Now 
[people] would say, ‘Not only are you a 
lesbian, you are a cloning lesbian,” says 
Thomas. As for potential health problems, 
“I would love our baby if its hand was at- 
tached to its head,” she says. DeShazo 
adds, “If it came out green, I would love it. 
Our little alien ...” 
Just as women have long been able to 
have children without a male sexual part- 
ner, through artificial insemination, men 














could potentially become dads alone: re- 


place the DNA from a donor egg with one’s | 


own and then recruit a surrogate mother 
to carry the child. Some gay-rights advo- 
cates even argue that should sexual prefer- 
ence prove to have a biological basis, and 
should genetic screening lead to termina- 
tions of gay embryos, homosexuals would 
have an obligation to produce gay children 
through cloning. 

All sorts of people might be attracted to 
the idea of the ultimate experiment in sin- 
gle parenthood. Jack Barker, a marketing 
specialist for a corporate-relocation com- 
pany in Minneapolis, is 36 and happily un- 
married. “I’ve come to the conclusion that 
I don’t need a partner but can still have a 
child,” he says. “And a clone would be the 
perfect child to have because I know ex- 
actly what I’m getting.” He understands 
that the child would not be a copy of him. 
“We'd be genetically identical,” says Bark- 

r. “But he wouldn't be raised by my par- 
ents—he’d be raised by me.” Cloning, he 
hopes, might even let him improve on the 
original: “I have bad allergies and asthma. 
It would be nice to have a kid like you but 
with those improvements.” 

Cloning advocates view the possibili- 
ties as a kind of liberation from travails 
assumed to be part of life: the danger that 
your baby will be born with a disease that 





will kill him or her, 
the risk that you may 
one day need a re- 
placement organ and 
die waiting for it, the 
helplessness you feel 
when confronted 
with unbearable loss. 
The challenge facing 
cloning pioneers is 
to make the case con- 
vincingly that the 
technology itself is 
not immoral, how- 
ever immorally it 
could be used. 

One obvious way 
is to point to the 
broader benefits. 
Thus cloning propo- 
nents like to attach 
themselves to the 
whole arena of stem- 
cell research, the 
brave new world of 
| inquiry into how the 
wonderfully _ pliable 
cells of seven-day-old embryos behave. 
Embryonic stem cells eventually turn into 
every kind of tissue, including brain, mus- 
cle, nerve and blood. If scientists could 
harness their powers, these cells could 
serve as the body’s self-repair kit, provid- 
ing cures for Parkinson’s, diabetes, Alz- 
heimer’s and paralysis. Actors Christopher 
Reeve, paralyzed by a fall from a horse, and 
Michael J. Fox, who suffers from Parkin- 
son’s, are among those who have pushed 
Congress to overturn the government's re- 
strictions on federal funding of embryonic- 
stem-cell research. 

But if the cloners want to climb on this 
train in hopes of riding it to a public rela- 
tions victory, the mainstream scientists 
want to push them off. Because re- 
searchers see the potential benefits of un- 
derstanding embryonic stem cells as im- 
mense, they are intent on avoiding 
controversy over their use. Being linked 
with the human-cloning activists is their 
nightmare. Says Michael West, president 
of Massachusetts-based Advanced Cell 
Technology, a biotech company that uses 
cloning technology to develop human 
medicines: “We're really concerned that if 
someone goes off and clones a Raelian, 
there could be an overreaction to this crazi- 
ness—especially by regulators and Con- 


| gress. We're desperately concerned—and 


2 2 


OA I RE ERE coe eee 


TIME/CNN POLL 


@ Is it a good or bad idea to clone 
animals such as sheep? 


§ Is it a good idea to clone human 
beings? 


@ What is the main reason you are 


against cloning humans?* 
Religious beliefs. Ea 
interferes with human 

22% 
Used for tionable purposes 
like breeding a superior race. FYI" 


The technology is Maal. ws! 14% 


“Asked of the 914 people who think human cloning is a bad idea 


@ Is it against God’s will to clone 
humans? 


Yes... ExS ee 23% 


@ Do the following justify creating a 
human clone? 


eh spas NO 
whose vital 

be webs $euaies etieare rate 
To save the life of the 


person being cloned. ETE EZE3 


To help infertile 
pony heels B 20% 176% | 
To allow 


have a twin child later... | 10% [88% | 


To allow 
Clone of child they lost ETE ID 


@ Would a clone of a dead person 
have his or her same personality? 


Yeas) | 10% | No 74% 


@ If you had a chance, would you 
clone yourself? 


Yes........ HE sNo..... 93% 


@ When will it be possible to create a 
human clone? In next: 


50+ years. BUY 


From a telephone poll of 1,015 adult Americans taken for TIME/CNN 
on Feb. 7-8 by Yankelovich Partners inc, Sampling error is 23.1%. 
“Not sures” omitted. 
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Hearts and Minds 


HOW BYPASS SURGERY IS PERFORMED... 


The chest is opened and 
plastic tubes, or cannulae, 
are inserted linking the 
soon-to-be-stilled heart to 
the heart-lung machine. 
The aorta is clamped, to 
protect the heart during 
the operation 


Blood vessels harvested 

from the chest wall or leg, 
usually both, are grafted around the 
blockages in the coronary arteries 


The clamps are released, 

the heart usually resumes 
beating on its own, and then 
patients are weaned off bypass 


Venous 
reservoir 


Heat 
exchanger 
and 
oxygenator 


mo 
a. 


Venous 
cannula 

carries blue 
(deoxygenated) 
blood to 
heart-lung 
machine 


Pump 


— 30-micron filter 


Doctors knew about the mental fog that can set in 
after a bypass. But who knew it could come back? 


By CHRISTINE GORMAN 


OR 15 YEARS DAVID RASMUSSEN, 72, A 
retired airline dispatcher living in 
Clarksville, Va., had solved at least one 
crossword puzzle a day. But for a while 
after he underwent double-bypass surge ry 
it Duke University Medical Center last Oc 
tober hardly glanced at his 
“I found it hard to con- 
“All I wanted 
to do was sit around and watch television.” 
You could hardly blame him. After all. 
Rasmussen had had his chest cracked open, 
his heart stitched up and was swimming in 


Rasmussen 
beloved crosswords 


centrate,” Rasmussen recalls 
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painkillers. Is it any wonder that he—and 
30% to 80% of the more than 500,000 
Americans who undergo bypass each year 
would experience bouts of mental foggi- 
ness after surge ry? Most surgeons assumed 
these effects were te mporary, since they 
usually disappeared a few weeks or months 
after the operation—as they did in Ras- 
mussen’s case. Besides, doctors tended to 
focus on the more pressing bypass compli- 
cations—stroke, for example, which occurs 
in 1% to 5% of cases and can lead to perma- 
nent disability or death. 

But there has always been a nagging 
suspicion that the subtle changes in person- 
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AORTIC 
CANNULA 


Insertion of the 
cannula into the 
aorta may dislodge 
fatty deposits into 
the bloodstream 


DECLINING TES cc 


Percentage of 261 
patients whose 
mental acuity 
diminished after 
bypass surgery 


Source: New Engl. 


TIME Graphic by Ed Gabel 





ality and lapses in mental acuity that are 
sometimes seen after bypass surgery might 
be the result of brain damage caused by the 
operation itself. That’s why there was so 
much interest last week in a study published 
in the New England Journal of Medicine 
that found 42% of bypass patients still e xpe- 
rienced cognitive decline five years later. 
The study, conducted by Dr. Mark 
Newman and colleagues at Duke Universi- 
ty Medical Center, tracked 261 patients and 
periodically gave them standardized tests of 
cognitive function. Many recovered fully in 
the weeks after surgery, but about a third 
did not. In general, patients who were old- 
er, less well educated or who had previous- 
ly experienced mental confusion in the af- 
termath of the surgery appeared to abe at 
greatest risk of a long-term decline. (Vice 
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Loosened 
debris 


RT-LUNG 
HINE 
r systems may 
emove all air 
»les introduced 
oxygenation 


CROSS 

CLAMP 
Clamping and 
unclamping the 
aorta may unleash 
microscopic 
showers of debris 


6 36% 


After six 
weeks 


24% 


After six 
months 


42% 
After five 


arge years 


President Dick Cheney was 47 when he un- 
derwent quadruple-bypass surgery in 1988.) 
What surprised Newman’s team most, how- 
ever, was that the rate of impairment, after 
falling to 24% in the first six months, subse- 
quently rose, suggesting that the apparent 
damage in many cases was permanent 


Before anyone decides to put off a po 
tentially lifesaving operation on the basis of 
these findings, there are a few points to beat 
in mind. The tests used to measure cognitive 
ability are very sensitive. Any one of us could 
fail” such an exam and still not notice a 
sreat difference in our daily life. In addition, 
this is a preliminary study that lacked a con- 
rol or comparison group. “I think there’s 
something to this,” says Dr. Patrick Mc- 
Jarthy, a cardiac surgeon at the Cleveland 
linic. But he is quick to add that it’s not at 


all clear how much of the decline is due to 
the bypass and how much to aging. 
It’s also possible that the surgery doesn’t 
cause mental dysfunction so much as un- 
mask it, in the way that a stress test can re- 
veal an underlying heart condition. After all, 
if the arteries are clogged, there’s a good 
chance that at least a few blood vessels in 
your head are having trouble getting oxygen 
to your brain. Confusion and memory prob- 
lems can also be a sign of depression, 
which has its own causes and treatments. 
Still, it’s not difficult to imagine 
how a bypass operation could cause 
brain damage. During most proce- 
dures, the heart is actually stopped for 
as long as two hours while a heart-lung 
machine takes over the job of oxygenat 
ing the blood and pumping it through the 
body, Studies have shown that micro- 
scopic bubbles of air or tiny bits of fat and 
plaque are often loosed into the blood- 
stream in the process. Even if they are too 
small to trigger a full-scale stroke, they 
may cause minor damage in the cerebral 
tissue. 
Doctors are already exploring ways to 
make bypass operations easier on the brain. 
Some surgeons, for example, try to mini- 
mize the risk of shaking loose a clot by 
scanning the aorta with ultrasound for 
plaque-free regions at which to attach the 
heart-lung machine. Another option being 
tested in the U.S. is to stick a filter into the 
aorta to catch any wayward debris 
Most ambitious of all is a new type of 
bypass procedure that allows surgeons to 
operate directly on a beating heart without 
having to resort to a heart-lung machine 
Such off-pump surgery requires great 
technical skill, however, and isn’t an option 
for everyone. (The best candidates have 
stable heart function and discrete, easily 
accessible blockages.) Still unknown is 
whether off-pump grafts last as long as 
conventional ones or even if the operation 
makes any real difference to the brain. 

The New England Journal study has 
highlighted one of the drawbacks of bypass 
operations, but even its authors say that they 
hope it doesn’t scare anybody away from 
getting necessary surgery. They note that 
many of the study participants wouldn't 
have lived five years without the operation. 
To them, alittle trouble with memory or at- 
tention might seem worth it. 

It certainly does to David Rasmussen 
Four months after his operation, he’s glad 
to be alive and happy to feel as sharp as he 
does. “I’m back to working the New York 
Times crossword,” he says. “I think I got 
the better part of the bargain.” 7 
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Q: Does heart-bypass surgery really 
cause brain damage? 

A: It can. In 1% to 5% of these 
operations, it actually triggers a stroke. 
The news last week, however, was a 
study that found evidence of mild 

brain impairment—subtle changes 

in memory, attention span and 

mental acuity—in patients five years 
after surgery. What's still unclear is 
whether these changes were a result 

of the operation or would have 
happened anyway. 

Q: How serious is the problem? 

A: Not that serious. Complaints range 
from difficulty reading to mood changes. 
In fact, the tests used to measure the 
cognitive declines in the new study were 
so sensitive that many of us might “fail” | 
the exams without noticing any 
significant effect in our daily lives. 

Q: How long does the impairment last? 
A: In most cases, the mental fog clears 
in the first weeks and months after the 
operation. But 4 out of 10 study 
participants experienced a measurable 
drop in their cognitive ability many 
years after their surgery. 

Q: Who is most at risk? 

A: Patients who were older, had a 
history of stroke or—oddly—spent less 
time in school had the most trouble. 
Doctors estimate that 1 out of 11 patients 
ages 80 and older who undergo bypass 
will suffer a stroke. 

Q: Why would anybody have a bypass? 
A: It’s better than dying. Severely 
blocked coronary arteries can be a life- 
threatening condition. Bypass surgery is 
safe for most people and can 
dramatically improve your quality of 
life. Nearly 90% of all patients live at 
least five years after their bypass. 

Q: Are there alternatives? 

A: Some patients can get by with artery- 
clearing angioplasty, but many still need 
to undergo bypass later. Some doctors 
have learned how to perform bypass 
operations without a heart-lung 
machine, but it’s not yet clear whether 
that provides better protection for the 
brain. Finally, if you are a particularly 
disciplined patient, you may be able, 
under a doctor’s care, to reduce the size of 
the plaques in your arteries by adopting 
and sticking with an extremely low-fat 
diet—less than 10% of calories from fat— 
and a rigorous exercise regimen. 


MEANS TO YOU 













GOT THAT DAILY VEGETABLE 
THING DOWN YET? 





Take a shortcut 

Detter eating. Each 12-ounce bottl 
Of V8" has more than a full serving 
Of vegetables and good things like 
potassium and the antioxidant 
vitamins A &C. Now, if they could 


just bottle that daily exercise thing 





QUIET TIME: Kids turn 
inward at a class in 
Highland Park, Mich. 





“Om a Little Teapot...” 


For stressed-out kids, yoga offers the road to inner 
peace. For their parents, any sort of peace is nice 


By NADYA LABI 


F YOU COULD BE ANY BUTTERFLY, WHICH 

butterfly would you be? That’s the exis- 

tential question facing Camille Fau- 

cheux, 3, as she sits on her purple exer- 
cise mat. She assumes the butterfly 
pose—knees splayed, the soles of her feet 
touching. “Hold on to your butterfly wings,” 
Jodi Komitor instructs her Saturday- 
morning class of mothers and toddlers in 
New York City. Camille clutches her toes 
and prepares for flight. Komitor continues: 
“Lean back, open your butterfly wings and 
whee!” Her students flap their legs in the 
fantastical studio, where paper flowers 
seem to grow out of the bubblegum-pink 
ceiling. “I’m flying to a flower,” reports 
Camille. “A pink one.” 

Komitor’s students at Next Generation 
Yoga will become sleeping doggies, lions 
and snakes before the 45-minute session is 
over. They will walk on their hands and feet 
with their butts in the air, balance on one leg 
and sit chanting, “Om.” Similar menageries 


| are sprouting up across the country. With 

| the zeal of the newly converted, baby 
boomers are introducing their children to 
yoga on the apparent theory that balanced 
lives begin with balanced children. And 
with their easy flexibility and willing imag- 
inations, kids are proving natural yogis. 

YogaKids, an organization in Michigan 
City, Ind., that certifies adults to teach yoga 
to children, expects to graduate 35 teachers 
this year, compared with only 25 in the past 
three years. YogaKids, a video tutorial creat- 
ed by that group’s founder, Marsha Wenig, 
has sold 80,000 copies since 1996. And the 
shelves are filling with books touting the 
technique for kids ofall ages, from Yogababy 
to | Can't Believe It’s Yoga for Kids. 

The American Yoga Association can’t 
quite believe it either. Alice Christensen, 
the association’s president, scoffs that mar- 
keting yoga to kids is a distinctly American 
phenomenon, and she is firmly opposed to 
children under the age of 16 doing asanas 
(yoga positions). “Yoga exercise brings on 
hormonal changes,” she says. “Children 
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should not practice it because it affects 
their growth system.” There are no studies 
supporting that contention, but Chris- 
tensen says there has not been enough 
time to assess yoga’s long-term damage to 
young bodies. Hogwash, counter instruc- 
tors like Marita Gardner-Anopol, who 
teaches yoga at preschools and elementary 
schools in New Jersey. “Does ballet inter- 
fere with natural changes in the body? Ski- 
ing? Ice skating?” says Gardner-Anopol. 
“Come on. Children are active from the 
time they are three.” 

In fact, most children take yoga in ad- 
dition to other sports. Solomon Powell, 15, 
says his yoga classes in Los Angeles—which 
include headstands, handstands and rigor- 
ous standing poses—have improved his 
skills in basketball. Chandler Taslitz, 7, 
takes ballet and jazz dance as well as yoga. 
“When I get wound up and crazy it helps me 
to be quieter and relaxed,” she says. Her 
friend Ellery Garland adds that yoga has 
helped her focus on her homework. 

Yoga enthusiasts contend that its medi- 
tational tools can be particularly helpful to 
kids with learning or behavioral difficulties. 
The breathing exercises, for example, are 
touted as a natural relaxant for children with 
attention-deficit disorder, and the asanas are 
used by some instructors to strengthen the 
muscles of children with Down syndrome. 
Marlene Mikell, who teaches severely dis- 
abled children at a Chicago public school, 
asserts that yoga improves the self-esteem 
of her students, “There is no competition, no 
perfection, just total self-expression,” she 
says. “The children can be an eagle or a 
mountain or greet the sun.” Kemesha Ad- 
kins, a sophomore at a public school for 
high-risk kids in West Hollywood, fell be- 
hind in her grades after leaving her troubled 
home for foster care; she found yoga helped 
her cope. “I can let out all my anger through 
the different poses,” she says. “Yesterday | 
went home crying. Then I started doing the 
exercises, and it calmed me down.” 

Yoga allows kids a much needed time 
out. Near the end of Chandler's class in a 
Chicago suburb, eight students adopt 
shavasana (literally “corpse pose”). Cov- 
ered in woven blankets, they lie on their 
backs with their eyes closed while the CD 
Tao of Healing plays in the background. 
“Envision a cloud floating down next to 
you,” says their teacher Ilene Sang. “Envi- 
sion a place that brings you happiness. It 
might be a zoo, a garden ora beach. Go ona 
journey, and I'll tell you when to come 
back.” Within 10 minutes, three students 
are sound asleep. —With reporting by Wendy 
Cole/Chicago and Stacie Stukin/Los Angeles 
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STORYTELLERS 


3 


\ 


TELL ME A 


Once upon a time, it seemed that nearly all stories began at the begin- 


ning (or even “In the beginning . 


.. ). They ended at The End. Then 


came the 20th century. Stately, plump Buck Mulligan stepped down 
the opening sentence of Ul ysses, Gregor Samsa woke up a cockroach, 


and nothing was the same anymore. 


theater of the absurd, the shock edits of the French 
New Wave all followed. Soon you could have an 
ape-man throw a bone in the air and—blink—it’s an 
orbiting spaceship. 

That was in 2001: A Space Odyssey. Now it is 
2001. The changes are in our nervous system now, 
reworking the pathways by which narratives find 
their way in. Surrealism? Shock edits? Every rock 
video uses that stuff. But the people we profile in this 
month’s chapter of Innovators—the storytellers 
are the ones bringing even further change. Once 
novels were things on paper. Now—blink they're 


| THEATER 


The dream logic of surrealism, the 


online. The “marginal” characters blacks, Asians, 
gays, Latinos—have moved to center stage. Even re- 
ality has become another story. What is Survivor if 
not Cast Away with more people and no volleyball? 

The impulse to hear stories and tell them will al- 
ways be with us. It’s as prehistoric as that ape-man. 
Life, after all, is a story. It provides us with an instinc 
tive appetite for all the other stories we come upon or 
create, from the fairy tales at the beginning of our days 
to the obituary at the end. Children always plead, 
“Tell it to me again.” Here are six people who do just 
that, in ways you never imagined, - By Richard Lacayo 


Moving Marginal Characters to Cente Stage 


f you looked only at the 

subjects Suzan-Lori Parks 

has tackled—racism, 

homelessness, sexual 
hypocrisy—you might mistake her 
for a polemicist. Yet her dislocating 
stage devices, stark but poetic 
language and fiercely idiosyncratic 
images transform her work into 
something haunting and wondrous. 
Not one but two of her plays revolve 
around a character who makes a 
living as an arcade attraction 
playing Abraham Lincoln; patrons 
Pay to impersonate John Wilkes 
Booth, grab a pistol and shoot him. 


(The image simply “burned itself 
into my mind,” she explains.) Her 
spiky plays often take place ina 
strange nowheresville and feature 
Greek-style choruses or Brechtian 
song interludes. For one play, F------ 
A (Parks doesn’t use the dashes), 
she invented a new language that 
some characters use when they 
talk about sex. In Venus, her epic on 
the life of the Hottentot Venus, a 
19th century African woman 
displayed as a freak because of her 
huge buttocks, one scene runs 
through the intermission. “1 try 
to tell the story I'm hearing in my 


head, by any means necessary,” 
She says. “And sometimes it comes 
out looking weird.” 

An Army brat who started 
writing stories in the third grade, 
Parks was nudged into theater by 
James Baldwin, her creative- 
writing teacher at Mount Holyoke. 
Now she has caught the attention, 
against all odds, of Disney, which 
has hired her to write a musical 
about the Harlem Globetrotters. “1 
don't set out to make statements,” 
she says. “I like theater that 
comes from the guts.” And theater 
that has guts. —By Richard Zoglin 


Photograph for TIME by Jonathan Saunders 



























SUZAN-LORI PARKS 


From her first success in 1989, 
imperceptible Mutabilities in the 
Third Kingdom, to last season's In 
the Blood, in which a homeless 
woman kills her own child, she has 
given theater a jolt of passion and 
poetry. Her subject, she says, is 
the “complicated, unbelievable, 
horrific thing about being alive” 





COMIC BOOKS 


Graphic Sketches of Latino Life 


MAGINE A MEXICAN-AMERICAN TV 
soap opera written with Federico 
Garcia Lorca’s dramatic intensity 
and passion for female characters 
but produced with the randy exu- 
berance of a soft-core-porn video. 
Then spread it all across the gritty 
black-and-white panels of a comic 
book. What you would get is Love and 
Rockets, the comics series created by 
Gilbert and Jaime Hernandez, known to 
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the comixcenti as Los Bros. Hernandez. 

In 1996 the brothers took a sabbatical 
from the series, which first appeared in 
1981, but this month they—now joined by 
older brother Mario—are back with all 
new installments. When the series started 
out, most underground comics were polit- 
ical satires and science-fiction fantasies, 
but Love and Rockets told complex stories 
about real people, bringing a literary nar- 
rative form to the comic-book frame. “I 
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The brothers are in the vanguard of 
artists who are showing that illustrated 
Stories aren't just kid stuff. Says Jaime, 
standing: “We're inspiring a new 
generation that is taking comics pretty 
seriously, like real fiction" 


couldn’t just write a novel, because 
my work doesn’t work well without 
the pictures,” says Jaime, 41. “And | 
couldn’t just do portraits or illustra- 
tions, because I need the words to go 
with it.” 

What still sets Love and Rockets 
apart from other books on the comics 
racks is how the brothers, who grew 
up in the ethnically mixed strawberry- 
farming community of Oxnard, Calif. 
infuse their tales with multicultural 
images and references. “We were 
basing all our stuff on our own lives.” 
says Jaime. “Just kind of bringing real 
life to it.” 

Although they usually work side by 

. Side, the brothers write and draw the 
> individual stories that make up Love 
and Rockets separately. Each book 
» typically contains at least two tales. In 
? Gilbert’s, the main characters all have 
3 Some connection to the fictional border 
z town of Palomar; his drawings display 

a warm voluptuousness clearly influ- 
enced by the superhero comics of the ’60s 
that the brothers read as boys. Jaime’s plots 
center on Maggie Chascarrillo, a dreamy 
woman who drifts in and out of relation- 
ships among Los Angeles’ grownup punk 
rockers; his lines and compositions are slim 
and elegant, though he doesn’t shy away 
from crude cartoonishness when a charac- 
ter’s emotional state requires it, 

The brothers are excited about the ad- 
ventures to come. “The type of work we do 
still isn’t done or hasn’t been imitated in 
comics,” says Gilbert, 44, “particularly, in 
our case, using Latinos as a main ingredi- 
ent.” Love and Rockets, Volume II, “is our 
second wind.” —By Andrew D. Arnold 








>>> Surely it was time someone invented a new plot. < < < viecima wootr 





CINEMA 


X Rays of the 
Wayward Heart 


HE TALK OF THIS MIDDLE-AGED 
couple is usually contentious 
stains the air of their 
modest North Carolina home. 
But when Aunt Ruth hears a 
tune on the radio, she softens 


rancor 


into nostalgia. “Do you remem- 
ber the first time we made love 
to this song?” she asks. “We were : 
out in that field? You buried me ? 
in that grass.” But Ruth can’t ut- 
ter a simple sentence without 
her husband Damascus’ hearing < 
blame in it. So he says, “Why is it 
that every time we start talking 
you sound like you gonna ery? 
These are minor characters ” 
in the current indie film George 
Washington; they're also among 
the few adults in a movie about 
kids. But novice writer-director 
David 
consign them to the oblivion of 


Gordon Green doesn’t 
stereotype. He respects all the 
creatures in his landscape, gets 
inside them, X-rays their souls 
Then he takes pictures of them 
images of a rapturous rural sub- 
tlety that recalls Terrence Mal 
ick’s Badlands from 1973, two 
years before Green was born. By 
blending vernacular poetry, a 
pristine visual sense and a keen 
awareness of children’s urges 
and fears, he has upended and 
ennobled that box-office staple, 
the troubled-teen film. From the 
whispers of his precocious wor- 
riers comes the shock of the new 
and a fresh hope for movies. 
Most of the kids in George 
Washington are black. 
people are surprised to learn 
that the filmmaker is white. 
“They think I'm a lot 


Some 


also 


Though his George Washington is 
a story of young blacks and 
whites, it resists preaching and 
blaming. “I'm not a political guy,” 
Green says. “I’m just out to show 
a world I think it'd be interesting 
to watch for an hour and a half” 


younger,” Green “because I look 
12%.” He’s 25, and grew up outside Dallas 
In 1998 he got a degree in filmmaking at the 
North Carolina School of the Arts and shot 
his film, for nothing ($100,000), in 1999. 
Rejected by both Sundance and the Mu- 


seum of Modern Art’s New Directors series, 


says, 


George Washington was a hit at the Berlin 
Toronto and New York film festivals. Now 
Green is not just a visionary, he’s a com- 
modity. Most young “independents” begin 
with low-budget, character-driven studies 
because it’s all they can afford. If their film 
gets Hollywood attention, they’re off to di- 
rect Erin Brockovich or Finding Forrester 
Green is now at that golden fork in his 


career. His first test comes in May, when he 
is to direct a science-fiction film from some- 
one else’s script. “I’ve got a lot of films I want 
to make,” he says, “and not all of them are 
intimate or low-cost. I know that if you get 
smart people and name talent attached, you 
can make something a little more ambitious 
But there’s a big part of me that wants to 
have ultimate, intimate control over what 
I'm doing. Those are stranger movies. 
They're going to have to cost a lot less be- 
cause they're going to make a lot less.” 

The risk of being a movie innovator is 
to take the money and still keep at your 
own dangerous game. —By Richard Corliss. 
Reported by Benjamin Nugent/New York 
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Sylvia says she’s happiest underwater, 

which is fortunate—she’s one of the foremost 
oceanographers in the world. 

In her travels she encounters some of the most 
fascinating flora and fauna in the world. 

And some of the most endangered. 

Sharing her experiences promotes awareness of the problem. 
To do so Sylvia uses digital photography — 
particularly well suited to sharing images. 

No film, no developing, she keeps only the pictures 
she wants and deletes the rest. 

She can even send them to everyone she knows 
everywhere in the world right now. 


Make them, share them, store them, invent. 


Digital images from hp. 


www.hp.com 


invent 





@ INTERNET FICTION 


The Author Got 
per About It 


ORGET 


WHAT VIRGINIA WOOLF 
said about what a writer needs 
a room of one’s own. The writer 
she had in mind wasn’t at work 
on a novel in cyberspace, one 
with multiple hypertexts, ani- 
mated graphics and downloads 
of trancey, chiming music. For 
that you also need graphic interfaces, 
RealPlayer and maybe even a computer 
laboratory at Brown University. That was 
where Mark Amerika—his legally adopted 
name; don’t ask him about his birth name 
composed much of his novel Grammatron. 
But Grammatron isn’t just a story. It’s an 
online narrative (grammatron.com) that 
uses the capabilities of cyberspace to tie 
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the conventional story line into complicat 
ed knots. In the four years it took to pro- 
duce—it was completed in 1997—each new 
advance in computer software became 
another potential story device. “I became 
sort of dependent on the industry,” jokes 
Amerika, who is also the author of two 
novels printed on paper. “That’s unusual 
for a writer, because if you just write on pa- 
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QUENTIN TARANTINO 
Reservoir Dogs (1992), his 
directorial debut, 
reinvented the film noir 
crime caper. Now he is 
writing a WW Il epic 
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THE CLASS OF THE 


V TONY KUSHNER His 1992 play 
Angels in America was a drama about 
gays and AIDS in the Reagan era. 


upcoming 
a musical about Jews in the South 


MARK AMERIKA 


At first Amerika was worried that if he 
gave up control of his narrative’s flow, 
“I would give up my identity as an 
author.” Instead, he says, “I found it 
liberating to liberate the readers. 
Internet fiction is readers’ lib!” 


per the ‘technology’ is pretty stable.” 

Nothing about Grammatron is 
stable. At its center, if there is one, is 
Abe Golam, the inventor of Nano- 
script, a quasi-mystical computer 
code that some unmystical corpora- 
tions are itching to acquire. For 
much of the Abe 
through Prague-23, a virtual “city” in 


story, wanders 
cyberspace where visitors indulge in 
fantasy encounters and virtual Sex, 
which can get fairly graphic. The 
reader wanders too, because most 
of Grammatron’s 1,000-plus text 
screens contain several passages in 
hypertext. To reach the next screen, 
just double-click. But each of those 
hypertexts is a trapdoor that can 
plunge you down a different path- 
way of the story. Choose one and you 
drop into a corporate-strategy memo 
Choose another and there’s a XXX- 
rated sexual rant. The story you read 
is in some sense the story you make 
Amerika teaches digital art at the 
University of Colorado, where his 
students develop works that straddle 
: the lines between art, film and liter- 
ature. “I tell them not to get caught 
up in mere plot,” he says. Some avant- 
garde writers—Julio Cortazar, Italo Calvi- 
no—have also experimented with novels 
that wander out of their author’s control 
“But what makes the Net so exciting,” says 
Amerika, “is that you can add sound, ran- 
domly generated links, 3-D modeling, ani- 
mation.” That room of one’s own is turning 
into a fun house By Richard Lacayo 
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> E. ANNIE PROULX 
Her first novel, 
Postcards (1992), 
gave a voice to 
rural, postwar New 
England; her current 
project is set in the 
Texas and Oklahoma 
panhandles 
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THE NOVEL 


Crafting a New 
Tower of Babel 


PEN HELEN DEWITTI’S DEBUT 
novel, The Last Samurai, toa 
random page, and you may 
think you've stumbled upon 
some sort of guide to the 
Tower of Babel. There are 
bits of Greek and Japanese 
and Inuit. And, more than 
once, like weird typographical errors, a list 
of stops on the London Underground. This 
is babble with a purpose, though, which is 
all revealed in the fullness of a very satis- 
fying—not to mention rapturously re- 
ceived—novel about a single mother and 
her genius son. 

DeWitt knows her linguistic playful- 
ness pushes the boundaries , 
of what is ordinary and ac- ? 
ceptable in fiction. She 
knows she risks trying her 
readers’ patience. But, she § 
says, “I had this proselytiz- 
ing zeal.” If she’d had her 2 
way with her editor, her ; 
book would have been even 
more multilayered; for in- 
stance, she wanted to in- 
clude photo stills from The 
Seven Samurai, the Akira 
Kurosawa film that is inte- 
gral to her story. “There was 
also originally something 
about counting in Arabic,” 
she says, and bursts into 
peals of laughter. “I feel I 
exercised such restraint.” 

Restraint, though, does 


not come naturally to the 43-year-old au- 
thor. She says she has 50 to 100 unfinished 
books sitting around—some of them 
120,000-word drafts, others a few 
chapters. She had a “terrible” time 
selling Samurai, and Plan B was & 
to write “much more commercial 
things—not much point in finish- 
ing those.” Not after Samurai, 
which has been sold to more thana 
dozen countries and optioned for 
the movies. | 

An American raised in Mexico, 
Brazil, Colombia and Ecuador (her 
father was in the foreign service), educat- 
ed at Oxford, currently camped out in Bal- 
timore but dreaming of Paris, DeWitt may 


ty etn Te 


also be the perfect author for our age of 


distraction. She appears to have a magpie’s 
fascination with pretty much everything 
The other media clamoring for our atten- 
tion, from the movies to the Internet, are 
gifts she is delighted to play with. “This is 


a very exciting time to be writing fiction,” 













she says. “It’s so virtuous, completely es- 
chewing all these things that could be ex- 
plored. We're surrounded by images, and 
people don’t seem to have done very 
much in that way, so I'd love to 
think about that.” 
To that end she is working on a 
“brief love story” called Paper Pool, 
based on artist David Hockney’s 
luminous pictures. Oh, but there’s 
also a book on poker. And another 
inspired by Stravinsky's opera The 
Rake’s “There’s always 
that exciting moment when you see 
something in your head,” she explains, 
“and you feel you've never seen something 
like it before, and you have this passionate 
desire to see it exist.” Whatever new world 
she creates next, surely readers will want to 
—By Elizabeth Gleick 
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Baju Wijono. Inventor. 
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A simple origami paper boat, floating down 





an Indonesian river; a young boy carving 

@ stone statue, a guard for an ancient temple; 

these are rare visions, to capture them 

requires a gentle eye, and new kinds of tools. 

Baju has found just such a tool—digital photography. 

No film, no developing, he keeps only the pictures he wants 
and deletes the rest. He can even send them to everyone 

he knows everywhere in the world right now. 
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The Joys and Sorrows of ! 


AMY TAN 


Her mother has always been the writer's best muse. Now 
her mother’s death has inspired a vibrant novel about loss 





By PAUL GRAY 





A NOT-SO-FUNNY THING HAPPENED TO AMY TAN BACK 
in 1993 on the day of a gala premiere of The Joy Luck 
Club, the film adaptation of her phenomenally suc- 
cessful 1989 first novel. “Annette Bening was intro- 
ducing the screening.” Tan recalls, seated in the ele- 
gant eight-room condominium decorated in what she 
jokingly calls “Marco Polo Chinese,” in San Francisco’s 


Presidio Heights, where she and her husband Louis De Mattei have 


lived for nearly 11 years. 


“My mother was there; she was proud. 


Everything should have been the formula for somebody being ex- 


tremely happy. But I cried all day. I felt 
suicidal. I wanted to jump off the roof. 
And I said, ‘This is not normal. Logically, 
this does not make sense. Why would | 
feel this way?” 

The answer, Tan learned, was depres- 
sion. “Whatever it is that causes it,” she 
says, “I think it’s just always going to be 
there. Part of it is having had a suicidal 
mother and maybe the things that have 
happened in my life.” She reluctantly be- 


gan taking antidepressants: “Like a lot of 


people, I had a resistance, thinking that 
emotional or mental problems are things 
that you can deal with other than through 
medication. I also didn’t want anything to 
affect me mentally. But what a difference! 
And I thought, ‘Boy, what a different child- 
hood I might have had had my mother tak- 
en antidepressants,” 

And what a different story The Bone- 
setter’s Daughter (Putnam: 353 pages; 
$25.95), Tan’s eagerly awaited fourth nov- 
el, might have told. For although she con- 
ceived of this work as fiction, not a memoir 





or an autobiography, Tan, 48, began its cre- 
ation in direct response to her mother’s 
Alzheimer’s diagnosis in 1995. Realizing 
that Daisy Tan’s memory was fading, her 
daughter planned a fictional meditation on 
“the things we remember and the things 
that should be remembered.” The work 
sputtered on and off for four years until 
her mother’s death late in 1999, after 
which Tan finished it in 
six months. 

The Bonesetter’s 
Daughter, like The Joy 
Luck Club, shuttles in 
time and space between 
present and past, the 
U.S. and China. The 
subject once again is the 
powerful, fraught rela- 
tionship between moth- 
ers and daughters, but 
this time Tan’s focus is 
narrower and more in- 
tense: not the octet of 
characters and narra- 
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With mom Daisy, who died in 1999 


tives in The Joy Luck Club but a single sto- 
ry encompassing a lineage of three women. 

Ruth Young, 46, has lived for a decade 
stably, though unwed, with Art Kamen, a 
linguist with two daughters from a former 
marriage. Ruth works at their home in San 
Francisco as an editor, which sometimes 
means ghostwriter, of popular self-help 
manuals. When people ask if she wants to 
write on her own instead of polishing the 
work of other people, Ruth says no. “In an 
odd way, Ruth now thought, her mother 
was the one who had taught her to be a 
book doctor. She had to make life better by 
revising it.” 

Ruth feels guilty about using her work 


| as an excuse not to visit her mother LuLing, 


who lives nearby, and her mother encour- 
ages this reaction: “What I should pay you, 
five dollar, 10 dollar, then you come see 
me?” But Ruth has reasons to keep her 
mother at arm’s length. Her father died in 
a hit-and-run accident when she was two, 
leaving her the sole spectator and victim of 
her widowed mother’s bad temper and 
ominous threats (“Maybe I die soon!”), But 
now Ruth realizes that her mother is be- 
having erratically, even for her, and seems 
to be mentally fading away. A doctor con- 
firms Ruth’s fears, and she understands 
that she must act as “mother to the child her 
mother had become.” 

While trying to straighten out LuLing’s 
chaotic house, Ruth comes across a sheaf of 
papers written in her mother’s graceful 
Chinese calligraphy. She recalls that her 
mother had given her a few such pages ear- 
lier, which are stuffed in a desk drawer. 
~ Ruth hires a translator 
= and vows to read the 
2 whole batch of what her 
* mother remembered to 
write down before she 
began to forget. 

LuLing’s story is 
the vibrant heart of The 
Bonesetter’s Daughter, 
conveying her child- 
hood in the mountain- 
ous, remote Chinese 
village called Immortal 
Heart and her love for 
her nursemaid Precious 
whose father 


Auntie, 





| 
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was a locally renowned healer of broken 
bones, and whose face had been horribly 
disfigured. How this happened emerges 
slowly but grippingly, as does the secret of 
the terrible curse that LuLing believes she 
carries from Precious Auntie into her second 
life in America, where she drills the fear of 
the curse daily into the con- y 
science of her daughter Ruth. 3 

In the final pages of the 2 
novel, LuLing tells her s 
daughter, “I’m worried that § 
I did terrible things to you 2 
when you were a child, that ° 
I hurt you very much. But F 
I can’t remember what I 
did ... I just wanted to say 
that I hope you can forget, 
just as I’ve forgotten.” 

For all Tan’s re- 
markable ability to in- 
habit imaginatively oth- 
er places and times, to render the feel of 
manufacturing ink sticks in the 1920s or 
running from the invading Japanese in 
the 1930s, LuLing’s closing words are, the 
author says, a close transcription of some- 
thing her own mother, late in life, said to 
her. “That’s exactly what a child wants to 
hear,” Tan says, “and what I as an adult 
needed to hear from my mother.” 

The child Amy, born in Oakland, Calif. 
in 1952, went through a tumultuous life, in- 
cluding, during her 15th year, the deaths of 
her brother Peter and her father John of 
brain tumors within six months of each 
other. She survived her enraged mother’s 
decision, holding a knife to Amy’s neck, “to 
kill me first and then kill herself.” 
She entertained rebellious crushes 
on druggy, inappropriate boys as a 
way to drive her frantic mother fur- 
ther up the wall. 

The adult Amy has also made it g 
through, at least so far, the peculiar 
ordeal of celebrity. It began after 
The Joy Luck Club ascended from 
the status of best seller to classic- 
in-embryo, when its author began 
facing demands to utter windy, 
geopolitical profundities. “Peo- 
ple would ask me about trade 
sanctions in China. They'd ask 
me about the I million missing baby girls, I 
Saw it as a great danger that people would 
see the book as some sort of template for 
how Chinese families are,” she says. “To 
me, my family was the most weird entity. I 
happened to grow up in it, so that was my 
point of reference. I’m so much a specifist 
as a writer. I’m not a generalist.” 

Fame does have its compensations. 








The Tan Dynasty 


author may be best known for her 
grownup fiction, but she has 
branched out into other kinds of 
entertainment. Here is a sampling of her 
many endeavors: 











Singing with the Rock 



























































Tan mentions in passing that she has visit- 
ed the White House five times and that she 
has had dinner with the Clintons on New 
Year’s Eve in Hilton Head, S.C. She also 
had the unusual thrill of sneaking her two 
tiny Yorkshire terriers, Lilli and Bubba, in 
a mesh bag past the guards at the Supreme 
Court Building for a meeting with Chief 
Justice William Rehnquist. 

She will take her Yorkies with her on 
her upcoming tour to promote The Bone- 
setter’s Daughter because she won't ask 
her husband to come along. “It would be 
too boring for him,” she says, but she 
dreads being alone in hotel rooms. “I was 
raised with a sense of danger, so it’s very 
much a part of my life. When I’m in a ho- 
tel, I think of fires that could happen, and 
where I should run to or what floor I’m on. 
I've had my hotel room broken 
into three times by strangers in 
the times that I’ve gone on tour. 
It's not even [always] a crime. 
Hotels will sometimes give a key 
accidentally to someone check- 
ing in when there’s already 
someone else in that room. The 
dogs would bark if somebody 

were trying to get into the door; 
they would alert me.” 
Barring such misadventures, 
Tan hopes to get some writing 
done on the road, but she will 
miss her space in the Presidio Heights con- 
do, where she can work with the shades 
pulled down from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. without 
interruption. Except, she admits, those she 
inflicts on herself: “I have a terrible addic- 
tion that has destroyed a lot of my writing 
time. It’s called eBay. I buy everything on 
eBay. I buy wineglasses. I don’t want to 
worry about breaking crystal wineglasses, 
so I buy them off eBay for a dollar. When 
they break, who cares?” 

What gives? Tan is rich and famous. 
She spends some of her leisure time jam- 
ming with the Rock Bottom Remainders, a 
musical group composed of such fellow 
best-selling writers as Stephen King, Dave 

Barry, Ridley Pearson and Mitch 
Albom, who give charity concerts, 
usually for literacy projects. Tan’s 
trademark song, which she per- 
forms in dominatrix gear, is a ver- 
sion of Nancy Sinatra’s These Boots 
Are Made for Walking. This high- 
stepping, whip-cracking woman 
worries about breaking crystal 
wineglasses? “I am,” Tan says, con- 
juring a lifetime of joys and sadness- 
es, “my mother’s daughter.” —Reported 
by Andrea Sachs/San Francisco 
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Pop Gets Its Groove Back 


He outlasted the Beatles and pushed past J. Lo. 
Now reggae singer Shaggy reigns on the charts 


MID THE UNRELENTING HYPE GEN- 

erated by such bubblegum-and- 

pimples-set acts as Destiny's Child 

and the Backstreet Boys, the record 
business has been slow to notice that the 
year's most dramatic run up the charts 
belongs not to a girl group or boy band 
but to a solitary reggae singer and Gulf 
War veteran named Shaggy. 

Last summer Shaggy released Hotshot, 
a sleek confection of R.-and-B.-tinged reg- 
yae, to scant attention. But he has since 
pulled off a coup that few reggae artists 
have ever achieved. Steadily 
oushing his way up the pop 
shart, he has knocked off one 
dlockbuster after another: 
uimp Bizkit, Nelly, Creed, 
ven the Beatles. Finally, this 
veek he passed Jennifer Lo- 
ez, making him the first reg- 
ae artist ever to top the pop 
‘harts since Shabba Ranks in 
991. His accomplishment is all 
he more remarkable because 
t’s the sort of breakout that has 
ttracted buyers from 12-year- 
Id Backstreet fans to 35-year- 
Id Madonna diehards. 

It wasn’t an overnight 
uccess. At 18, Orville Richard 
surrell (his oft untamed mane 
arned him the nickname 
haggy) left Kingston, 
amaica, for Brook- 
m, N.Y., to launch a 
inging career. When 
e couldn’t make 
nds meet, he joined 
1e Marines. A year 
iter, he found him- 
If in Iraq with an 
rtillery battery weaving through mine- 
elds. “It was wild—the atmosphere was 
ind of like Three Kings,” he says, refer- 
ng to the 1999 movie. During the long 
retches of downtime, he started writing 
mgs and, when he was discharged two 
ars later, decided to make another run at 
cording. 

In 1992 his first hit, Oh Carolina, pro- 
iced on a small indie label, won him a 
mtract with Virgin Records. But after five 
‘ars he was pink-slipped. “I fell in the 
























cracks there,” says Shaggy, now 32. “They | 
saw me as a guy bringing them a couple of 
hits, not somebody building a career.” It 
wasn’t that he was slacking; his 1995 al- 
bum, Boombastic—filled with thudding 
hip-hop style grooves—sold well and won 
the Grammy for Best Reggae Album. But 
when his follow-up, the saccharine Mid- 
nite Lover, flopped, Shaggy went label- 
less for nearly three years until MCA 
signed him after he scored with the hit 
single Luv Me Luv Me for the How Stella 
Got Her Groove Back sound track. 


HOTSHOT: Shaggy was dropped by his last 
record label. But look who's laughing now 


For Hotshot, Shaggy dispenses with the 
balladry and the hip-hop influences of his 
previous albums and instead keeps things 
upbeat, danceable and carefully attuned to 
the tastes of American pop ears. “My album 
might be disputed by purists as not reggae 
enough, but I wanted it to be eclectic and 
crossover,” he explains. “To hell with cate- 
gories.” Maybe so, but Shaggy’s triumph 
could help recapture some of the diversity 
pop lost after the reggae and ska waves of the 
1990s faded. So when you hear Madonna 
and Britney Spears singing to a reggae beat 
a year from now, remember, it all started 
with Shaggy. ~By David E. Thigpen | 
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MALKMUS: Moving beyond the old cynicism 


New Ground 


The former Pavement front 
man goes his own way 


VERY TOURING ROCK STAR DEALS WITH 
sarcastic audience requests. Very few 

deal with them like Stephen Malkmus, 

who, when asked to perform an Oasis 

song at a recent New York City show, dead- 
panned, “Sounds like we have some Vassar 
people here tonight.” As lead singer and 
guitarist of Pavement—one of the most in- 
fluential indie rock bands of the ’90s—Malk- 
mus was a hero to the college nerdoisie with 
his wry humor, obtuse lyrics and a string of 
critically lauded albums that failed nobly at 
the cash register. Pavement broke up last 
year, and Malkmus has wasted little time in 
recording a solo album, Stephen Malkmus 
(Matador), which arrives in stores this week. 
“They're really simple ditties, by my 
standards,” says Malkmus, 33, of the al- 
bum’s dozen songs. “They're not as simple 


| as Blink 182 or something, but it’s just a 


couple of chords.” He’s half right. Unlike 
the music of Pavement, which often de- 
fined itself by taking a couple of chords and 
finding the loopiest way possible to de- 
scend into chaos, Stephen Malkmus is in- 
stantly catchy, though still weird enough to 
satisfy the cult. The song Jo Jo’s Jacket is a 
vague tribute to Yul Brynner, and The 
Hook may be the first indie-rock pirate 
chantey. That aside, Malkmus has grown as 
a songwriter. Jenny and the Ess-Dog is a 
churning rocker that chronicles a doomed 
hippie romance, while Church on White, 
written for his late friend, the novelist 
Robert Bingham, has Malkmus genuinely 
emoting: “All you ever wanted/ was every- 
thing/ and everything/ plus the truth/I only 
poured you/ half a life.” It’s the saddest, 
prettiest song in a career so far marked by 
cynicism, and one hopes it’s a hint of what 
is to come. —By Josh Tyrangiel 
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¥ SPORT 
The fractious style and attitude of pro hoops 
today hide a little secret: these guys can play 


» ? 





By ROBERT SULLIVAN 





HAT WAS ONE WILD AND WOOLLY | 


half-season the XBA—oops, the 
NBA —just topped off with its hey-hey 
slam-bang All Star Game and Party- 
Hearty Weekend. You start the year with 
a star player's truly nasty rap lyrics, you 
get whining from the champs in L.A., and 
then a huge superstar gets booted from 
the arena for cussing a ref on national TV. 

And that was Jimmy Buffett! 

The XBA’s got it all, and it resembles 
the old NBA—old, as in the Michael Jordan 
era—not a bit. Take Allen Iverson, for 
starters. Let’s be honest: everyone in the 


| then, old-timers don’t really under- 





league who doesn’t live in Philadelphia 
was hoping that anyone but this guy would | 
emerge as the next Man. But in his fifth 
season, the little one (6 ft. flat) is the 
biggest thing in sneakers. Averaging 
29.7 points a game, he has led 
Philadelphia to the best record in the 
league (36-14), which renders com- 
missioner David Stern delighted. 
What's the rap on Iverson? Start 
with the rap sheet. In high school 
in Virginia, he served four 
months for his part in a fight 
(he was pardoned by the 
Governor, who was not 
named Clinton). As an NBA 
rookie, he was busted for 
having marijuana and a gun 
in his Mercedes-Benz (he 
got three years’ probation 
for packing the piece). 
Let's move to the rap 
lyrics: preseason, the 
Answer, as he’s 
known, released a 
vile, misogynist, 
gay-bashing CD. 
Stern sum- 
. moned him to 
5 the principal’s 
office. Iverson 
? proclaimed 
; the session 
constructive, and 
; apologized to all whom he 
' may have offended. Con- 
' structive, but not preven- 
_ tive: last month some louts 
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in Indianapolis were riding him, and 
the Answer answered, “Go home, 
gays!”(He didn’t exactly say “gays.”) 
The exchange went nationwide on 
NBC. Cue the apology. 

When Iverson wasn’t the news, 
L.A.’s Shaquille O’Neal and Kobe 
Bryant were. Each insisted he’s the 
Man on the world-champion Lakers, 
and the other guy should defer. Old- 
timers were appalled that team suc- 
cess wasn’t enough to make O’Neal 
and Bryant contented campers. But 


stand the XBA. 
To hear him tell it, commission- 
er Stern is sanguine. On Kobe vs. 
Shaq: “A bit of petulance both will grow 
out of.” On Iverson: “You can focus on 
Allen’s tattoos and rap songs or on 


of the greatest guards of all time. I 
find it odd that a dad whose kids 
are listening to Eminem upstairs 
reads about Allen Iverson 
in the papers and says 
he’s not going to 
watch anymore. He 
should be taking 
away those Em- 
inem CDs.” 
Make no mis- 
" take, 
NBA's TV ratings 
off 7%, Stern is 
concerned with 
image. He met 
on Friday with a 
group of players, 
owners and union 
officials to “restate 
the historic partner- 
ship of the NBA and 
traditional values,” 































civility and manners 
are not going out of 
style.” (He hasn’t been 
in the lane lately.) He 
also says there’s no 
thinking that, in this 
X-RATED Iverson is 


not content to let his 
play do the talking 


the fact that he’s emerging as one | 


with the | 


as he put it. “I believe | 





X-CELLENCE Bryant, driving on Charlotte's Jamaal 
Magloire, says he, not Shaq, is L.A.’s go-to guy 


| X age, the league should go totally street 
and court a new generation of paying cus- 
tomers. “Not on my watch.” 

It’s a shame that Iverson & Co. have 
alienated old-time fans because, for all the 
volume and vulgarity, the X-men can play. 
Iverson is—let’s use a wuss phrase here—a 
joy to behold. He can sky, and he can hit 
with a hand or an entire team in his face. 
The personable O'Neal is a dominating, 
awe-inspiring center. Bryant, who leads 
the league in scoring with 29.9 points per 
game, is showing signs of turning Magic. 

And there are enough solid citizens 
elsewhere to start a Rotary Club chapter: 
Minnesota’s Kevin Garnett, San Antonio’s 
Tim Duncan and David Robinson and 
Utah’s John Stockton and Karl Malone are 
all fighting—nicely—for the Midwest Divi- 
sion lead. Up north, Vince Carter's soaring 
play is raising the temperature in Toronto. 

There are terrific new rivalries. On the 
same day last week: New Jersey's Stephon 
Marbury, a true Gen X me-firster, out- 
dueled Iverson 34-32 and led his team to an 
upset win; Bryant scored 26 as the Lakers 
beat the Sacramento Kings, pretenders to 
their throne, and in a fierce, high-testos- 
terone game, New York's Knicks rumbled to 
a 103-100 overtime win over Miami’s Heat. 

That was the game in which parrothead 
pop singer Buffett got the heave-ho for pop- 
ping an expletive. Later, cheerfully un- 
bowed, Buffett apologized to his son for 





embarrassing him—but wasn’t changing at- 
titudes about the ref. “Wrong call!” Buffett 
explained. Now that’s the XBA spirit, 
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ELATIONSHIP OF COMMAND At the Drive- 
} and FROZEN POOL Christina Rosenvinge 


ockers who run their own labels are often | 


in search of the 
Next Small Thing 
—acts that can 
appeal to cult au- 
diences first, and 
if they go on to 
something bigger, 
1e. At the Drive-In hails from El Paso, 
xas, and is slowly building a larger— 





ough not necessarily large—following. | 


le group’s new CD, Relationship of 
mmand, released on the rap group 
astie Boys’ Grand Royal label, deftly 
mbines punk ferocity with artful though 
metimes inscrutable lyrics. Like heavy- 
sight champs, the band works the head 
d the body and scores points in both 
2as. Drummer Steve Shelley of the 
underground rock band | 
Sonic Youth met Christi- 
na Rosenvinge, a Spanish 
singer, while he was 
traveling in Europe. 
Frozen Pool, her debut 
for his label, Smells Like 


ar 


cords, boasts an elegant cool, with 
senvinge’s crisp vocals breezing along | 
= winter winds over smooth snowdrifts. 
e listener, chilly but charmed, is carried 





ay. By Christopher John Farley 


| (Nicolas Surovy) has set- 


EN SKIES ARE GREY Ron Carter From 
early days in Miles Davis’ quintet to his 
undbreaking work with the rap trio A | 
be Called Quest, Ron Carter is the rare 
sist who propels music as much with his 
as as his skills. On this, his first 
im-length ex- 
iment with 
in jazz, Carter 
izes that oth- 
have come 
ore him, so 
1er than beat 
congas to a 
», his expert 
rtet, featuring 
percussionist 
e Kroon, flirts 
| them. Latin 
sics like Besame Mucho and Corcovado 
splendidly reworked into disciplined, | 
-tempo jazz tunes, while samba- 
red Carter originals Loose Change and 
‘empo prove that playing in the cultur- 
iddle ground has its own intellectual 
I. —By Josh Tyrangiel 
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BLACK & BLUE WORLD TOUR Back- 
street Boys The group’s show at the 
Continental Airlines Arena in East 
Rutherford, N.J., on Feb. 3 started with 
a simulated meteor shower and gradu- 
ally grew more frantic. The music, like 


THEATER 


GLIMMER, GLIMMER AND SHINE By War- 
ren Leight The Glimmer brothers are old- 


time jazzmen, long estranged. Martin (John 
Spencer) has kept faith 
with the music—and with 
self-destruction. Daniel 


tled for suburban pros- 
perity and forgetfulness. 
Shine (Jonathan Silver- 
man), the son of a man 
who played with them, effects a reconcili- 
ation while pursuing Daniel's daughter 
(Alexa Fischer). Leight won a Tony for Side 








| a eae are footage of Orson Welles’ 1936 “Voodoo” 


Macbeth and Marian Anderson’s 1939 con- 
cert at the Lincoln Memorial; a 1901 trick 
film transferred from paper prints; a 1905 
ride on a New York City subway; such avant- 
garde classics as The Fall of the House of 
Usher (1928) and Joseph Cornell’s Rose 
Hobart (1936), a work with such power to 
shock that Salvador Dali, in the first-night 
audience, kicked over the projector. Mod- 
ern viewers should jump for joy at this col- 
lection—a heroic work of excavation and, at 
$99.99, an ideal Valentine’s Day gift for 
and from film lovers. —By Richard Corliss 


CINEMA 


IN THE MOOD FOR LOVE Directed by Wong 
Kar-wai Whispers in doorways. Long, long- 
ing looks. Desire at war with propriety, 
This enthralling, enigmatic, romantic dra- 
ma from Asia’s most influential auteur 
(Chungking Ex- 
press) is an essay 
in appetite and 
inhibition. In 1962 
Hong Kong, two 
neighbors (Mag- 
gie Cheung and 
Tony Leung Chiu- 
wai) learn that 
their spouses are 
having an affair 
with each other. 
Slowly they are drawn into their own web 
of resentment, guilt and lust. Do the cuck- 
olds have their own affair? That is for the 
viewer to judge. What’s beyond dispute is 
the artful evocation of a world of glamour 
and deceit, humidity and heartbreak—it’s 
the year’s first unmissable film event. Rec- 
ommended to anyone who’s ever felt the 
fear and lure of falling in love. —R.C. 








Man, also about musical lives. This play, | 


now at Los Angeles’ Mark Taper Forum, is 


| slicker, more manipulative. It is saved by 


Spencer (of TV’s West Wing), whose tow- 
ering rage at the dying light is awesome 
and hilarious. —By Richard Schickel 
DvD 

TREASURES FROM AMERICAN FILM 
ARCHIVES No hype here: 
there are nearly 11 hours 
of buried treasures, most 
of them from the first half 
century of movies, all 
rescued and restored by 
nonprofit institutions. 
Among the finds in this 
handsome four-disc set 








BOOKS 


THE BULLFIGHTER CHECKS 
HER MAKEUP By Susan 
Oriean The profiles in this 
collection range from skater 
Tonya Harding and design- 
er Bill Blass to Spain’s pre- 
eminent female matador 
and New York City’s pre-eminent vendor 
of ceiling fans. The metaphors in these 
wryly detached yet not dispassionate 
observations rarely miss. (Blass is de- 
scribed as someone who “no matter 
where he is, he looks as if he might be 
standing on the deck of a big sailboat.” 
But just as evocative as Orlean’s sketches 
of people are her renderings of place. The 
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Zero-Gravity Comfort 






Rest & relax in the same zero-gravity position 
used by the astronauts with our patent 


pending Zero-Gravity Bed System 







FREE CATALOG 


100 unique products 
for comfort and backcare 


1-800-251-2225 













The Hangups™ Inversion Table 
reverses gravity's force on your body, 


BackSaver 


also available at 


RELAX THE BACK CA) stores nationwide | www.backsaver.com 
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It makes radio sound “simply amazing.” 
Imagine what it can do for your CDs. 





The remarkable Bose" Wave" radio/CD. When the Bose Wave radio was introduced it woke 
up an entire industry, delivering breakthrough sound the critics at Radio World called “simply amaz- 
ing.” How could we top that? The answer: combine the Wave radio's revolutionary acoustic wave- 
| guide speaker technology with a CD player, all while adding only x inch to the radio's size. The result 
'S a countertop marvel that brings out the full clarity and richness of your CDs, and you can still 
tune in great radio. Buy direct from Bose, the most respected name in sound. Our installment 
billing plan lets you make twelve interest-free monthly payments of just $41.58* for the 
Wave radio/CD. The Wave radio is available for twelve monthly payments of $29.08*. Your satis- 
faction is guaranteed. In fact, we believe once you hear the simply amazing sound, parting with it 
will seem unimaginable. 
Call 1-800-764-2073, ext. T6298. 


For information on all our products: www.bose.com/t6298 
Please specify your color choice when ordering. Wave radio/CD: [) Platinum White or C) Graphite Gray 
Wave radio Platinum White or Graphite Gray 
) 


Mr./Mrs_/Ms,. ) { 
Daytime Telephone Evening Telephone 


Name (Please Print) 
City State Zip Better sound through research « 
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portrait of Harding’s hometown in Clack- 
amas County, Ore., reveals as much about 
the skater as her words and deeds do 
themselves. —By Michele Orecklin 


ENGLISH PASSENGERS By Matthew 
Kneale North is north = 

and south is south in 
this 19th century sea 
story that contended 
for Britain’s presti- 
gious Booker Prize 
last year and came out 
in a U.S. paperback 
edition last month. 
The novel follows the 
voyage of the Sin- 
cerity, a smuggling 
vessel that takes on a party of highbrow 
landlubbers bound for the island of 
Tasmania. One of them, the Reverend 
Geoffrey Wilson, believes that the Gar- 
den of Eden is located on the island and 
seeks to prove this as part of a great 
effort to debunk modern scientific theo- 
ries of geology and evolution. Also on 
board is Dr. Thomas Potter, another 
amateur philosopher with a strange 
pet theory. Potter is a systematic racist, 
out to classify and pigeonhole what he 
believes to be the world’s inferior 
strains of humankind. These men have 
a terrible surprise in store for them. 
Tasmania’s British colonists have been 
warring with the Aborigines, and the 
Sincerity is sailing unwittingly into 
the heart of darkness. The book is a 
thinking person’s shipboard yarn, 
morally complex, stylistically inspired, 
yet rich in straightforward romance and 
adventure. —By Walter Kirn 





CHANCES OF A LIFETIME By Warren 
Christopher The memoirs 
of diplomats can tend 
toward the turgid, but 
Christopher has managed 
bao to be colorful and concise 
A rere as he trots through the 
pn tales of 40 years in public 
ed service ranging from 
Deputy Attorney General 

under Lyndon Johnson to Secretary of 
State under Bill Clinton. What makes the 
book engaging is the diversity of material— 
from the race riots in Watts to the war in 
the Balkans—and the deft sketches of the 
characters he meets along the way. Though 
lacking in Dean Acheson’s wicked wit 
or Henry Kissinger’s grand concepts, 
Christopher's earnest approach has its 
charms. —By Walter Isaacson 








Do you believe 
all of NYC’s 
students deserve 

a quality education? 

Prove it. 


NYC TEACHING FELLOWS 


can aa) 






Students in New York City’s most 
challenged schools are half as 
likely to meet academic standards 
as their peers throughout the state. 
You can do something about it. 


Join a select group of talented 
professionals and graduates who will 
teach in our city’s under-performing 
classrooms this fall. No previous 
teaching experience required. You'll 
receive a salary while working toward 
a fully paid Master’s Degree. This 
is your opportunity to ensure that 
all NYC students get the quality 
education they deserve. Apply 
now. Call 1-877-NYFELLO or visit 
www.nycteachingfellows.org. 


A program of the New York City Board of Education 
an affirmative action/equal opportunity employer 
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New hand-held vac creates 


ultra-powerful suction 


The Euro-Pro Shark provides the power of an upright in 
@ hand-held vacuum and sucks dirt from places 
ordinary hand vacs can’t reach. 


it. But with a cat, two 

dogs and two children, 
it’s tough to keep every- 
thing clean. Everytime I 
turn around, there’s a new 
mess on the kitchen floor, 
the living room carpet or 
the bathroom tile. 
Whenever I spotted a 
mess, I had to go to the 
closet and drag out the 
upright vacuum cleaner. 
Thank goodness I discov- 
ered the Shark Turbo 
Hand Vacuum! With 
seven times the suction of 
ordinary hand-held vacu- 
ums, it gives me the 
cleaning power of a top- 
of-the-line upright. 


Unlike any other. The 
Shark Turbo Hand Vac 
easily outperforms all oth- 
ers. With its unique 600- 
watt motor, it offers the 
most powerful suction 
available in a hand-held 
vacuum. It sucks dirt from 
corners, crevices and 
other difficult areas that 
ordinary hand vacs miss. 
It is powerful enough to 
pull dirt from a computer 
keyboard yet portable 
enough to use on stairs. 
It’s perfect for cleaning 
cars, boats and RVs. Why 
drive to the gas station 
and pump quarters into 
an industrial vacuum 
when the Shark Vac can 
give you similar results in 
your own driveway? 

No bag, no mess. Its 
convenient dustcup 
design is another great 


i ‘ma neat freak. I admit 











Lightweight and versatile, 
the Shark is the perfect 
tool for cleaning your 
entire house—from 
automobile interiors to 
wooden floors! 


with messy replacement 
bags! When the dustcup is 
full, simply pull out the 
container and empty the 
filter. Then, you simply rinse 
the filter in cold water and 
let it dry. Just snap it back in 
and your ready to clean 
again. You'll never have to 
buy bags again. 

Ergonomic design ensures 
ease of use. The Shark 
comes complete with two 
accessory brushes and a flexi- 
ble hose to provide the ulti- 


jj mate in cleaning versatility. 


Its lightweight design is easy 
to hold and maneuver around 
even the tightest of corners. 
Plus, a convenient shoulder- 
strap makes cleaning a breeze! 
Once you've seen the power- 
ful results you get from this 


| amazing cleaner, you can 


leave that upright in the clos- 
et. It gives you the portability 
and practicality of a hand- 
held vacuum with the pow- 
erful suction of vacuum 
cleaners many times as large. 







Unique 600-watt motor makes it 
seven times more powerful than 
other hand vacs 





Try it risk-free. You'll be amazed at how 
much cleaner the Shark Turbo Hand Vac 
leaves your home. The Shark comes with 
a one-year manufacturer’s limited war- 
ranty and TechnoScout's exclusive risk-free 
home trial. If you're not fully satisfied, 
return it within 90 days for a complete 


“No Questions Asked” refund. 
TECHNOSCOUT.COM 

Where high tech hits home 2 | 
For years, we have found high solutions 


from the innovators and brought them directly 
to you...months before they were available in 
stores. Now, TechnoScout.com is the high-tech, 
low-stress way to a better life. 
The Shark Hand Vac. . . $59.95 $7.95 saH 
Please mention product code 10923-18703. 

For fastest service, call toll-free 24 hours a day 


800-992-2966 aammeom-|2) 


To onder by mail, send check or money order for the total 
amount including S&H. Or charge it to your credit card by 
enclosing your account number and expiration date. 


Virginia residents only—please add 4.5% sales tax. 


A Comtrad industries Company 


ECHNOSCOUT- 
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a For Pennies a Day 
Can dotcom content sites be saved? Amazon's 
new micropayment system could point the way 
I'VE DONE MY SMALL PART TO HELP THE SEARCH FOR 
intelligent life in the universe. Last week I went to 


seti.org, home page of the Search for Extraterrestri- 
al Intelligence, clicked on its new Click to Give do- 


L rIME 


YOUR TECHNOLOGY 








nation box and charged $1 to my American Express card. SETI wasn’t ac- 
tually my charity of choice—though I’m as curious as the next guy to find 
out who's living out there. I was led to the site by Amazon CEO Jeff Bezos, 
who was walking me through the newly launched Amazon Honor System. 


Bezos’ latest project is designed to make 
it easy for Amazon’s 29 million registered 
users to make small contributions to their fa- 
vorite websites. He thinks his cyberspace tip 
jar could help save worthy but struggling 
dotcoms and at the same time sop up a little 
of Amazon’s red ink. (Amazon gets 15¢ plus 
15% of each contribution.) But there’s more 
to this than charity. Amazon’s 
new feature is 





a forerunner of what could be the Next Big | 


Thing on the Net—micropayments. 
Micropayments—also known as “pay- 
per-clicks”—enable sites to impose tiny 
charges for little bits of online content. The 
reason they are needed is that macropay- 
ments haven’t been working very well. Ex- 
sept for the Wall Street Journal and some 
pornography services, content sites have 
een having a hard time selling subscrip- 
‘ions. The new thinking is that people might 
»e willing to pay for content provided 1) they 
san pay a la carte for only the specific articles, 
nusic and streaming videos they want; and 
2) they don’t have to pay very much. 
Micropayments are just starting to take 
10ld. On the New York Times website, to- 
lay’s paper is free, but last month’s story 





about the presidential Inauguration costs 
$2.50, charged to your credit card. At 
Sony’s music website, $1.99 lets you down- 
load singles like Rage Against the Ma- 
chine’s Ashes in the Fall. Internet forecast- 
ers expect more and more sites to impose 
smaller and smaller fees—in some cases 
mere fractions of a penny. 

It’s an idea that makes a lot of sense. 
Popular websites draw so many millions of 
visitors that even tiny fees can add up quick- 
ly. I probably wouldn't have paid 
$60 a year to use icebox.com, 
the smart, edgy online cartoon 
site that went belly-up last week. 
But I would have been happy to 
pay 20¢ every time I watched a 
new episode of Zombie College. 

The biggest problem with 
micropayments is managing 
the payments. Credit cards, 
which require each transaction 
to be separately billed and pro- 
cessed, aren’t designed to handle 
charges of, say, 7¢. But new play- 
ers are moving in. Compaq’s 
MilliCent, for example, is a pay-per-click 
network currency that will let Web surfers 
micropay for everything from news stories to 
online games. Users will be billed by credit 
card, phone, tsP bill or prepaid card. 

Why should we care about better ways 
to be charged for Internet use? We've got 
used to the idea that everything in cyber- 
space is free. But it takes money to produce 
quality. If micropayments mean we will 
have access to the kind of online content we 
really want—and if big spenders like me 
can help set! find those little green men— 
they'll be truly a small price to pay. a 
For more information about the Amazon 
Honor System, including a list of affiliated 
sites, go to Amazon.com/honor 
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Training 
(www.goarmy.com/basic) that will follow 
the real-life, real-time adventures of six 
young recruits as they make their way 
through the trials and tribulations of the 
first nine weeks of Army life, from their 
first haircut to their last push-up. The re- 
cruits—four men and two women—will 
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better be ready to interact with a lot 
of smart alecks. At the website 
nikeid.nike.com, sneaker titan Nike invites 
visitors to order shoes bearing a word or 
phrase of their choice. One customer, 
M.1.T. grad student Jonah Peretti, 
requested sneakers with SWEATSHOP on 
them—a sly reference to Nike’s much 











altered pneumatically with the turn of a 
knob. Silver has dubbed his invention 
Adaptive Spectacles, and he hopes they 
can be distributed in parts of the world 
where optometrists and 
lenses are hard to come by. One bug: the 
frames are so thick they make Harry 
Potter's specs look like contact lenses. 
—By Lev Grossman 
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Don't Target Taxes 


Why high earners deserve a break too, and 
paying down the debt still makes the most sense 


ONE OF THE MYSTIFYING THINGS ABOUT PRESIDENT 
Bush’s tax plan is that it targets select taxpayers for 
breaks, such as the education savings account and 
the child credit. Hasn’t Dubya heard? Credits, ex- 
emptions and deductions aimed at specific taxpayer profiles don’t res- 
onate. Not with voters anyway. Al Gore's tax plan had more targets than a 
rifle range, and all it got him was a fast ticket home. Targeted cuts don’t 
resonate with people who fill out their own tax returns either. Breaks that 


$160,000 would not be eligible for a $5,000- 
per-child deduction for education expense. 

Do high earners deserve relief? The re- 
ality is that the top 5% of taxpayers (adjust- 
ed gross income above $115,000) pay 54% 
of federal income tax revenue. The top half 
account for 96%. We already have progres- 
sive tax brackets that claim a bigger slice 
from the well off, 
and we've just 
about eliminated 


federal income 
: tax for half of 
TR, all people with 
income. With a 
huge surplus, why 
complicate things with 
targeted cuts that are 
set too low anyway? 
And why not give 
something to those 
who tote the bill? 
That's not what a lot 
of people want to hear. So 
life would be simpler if we 
leave taxes where they are and 
pay down the national debt to beat 
interest rates lower. The Bush plan pro- 
vides $1,600 a year of tax relief to the aver- 
age family—eventually. That roughly equals 
the immediate savings a homeowner with 
a $150,000 mortgage at 7% would realize if 
he or she were able to refinance at 5.65%. 
Indeed, until Washington caught the 
fever of tax cut as antidote to recession (it 
isn’t), paying off debt was the strategy. 
Funny, no one seems to care that it too is a 
break for the rich—at least for those with 
big mortgages. Which shows that tax cuts 
are all about packaging—not the package. @ 


DANIEL KADLEC 





phase out as you go up the income ladder 
or are linked to the type of child care you 
choose, or whatever, complicate a code al- 
ready so confusing that the rs estimates it 
takes a record 13 hours, on average, to 
complete a 1040. So why do we have tar- 
geted tax breaks at all? Politics, of course. 
Acommon way to target relief is to 
create income thresholds. The exist- 
ing code has some two dozen. Among 
them: converting a traditional 1A to 
a Roth (can’t do it if you make 
$100,000), making deductible 
contributions to a Roth (uh- 
uh, not if you're 
single and earn- 
ing $95,000 or a 
couple earning 
$160,000), and tak- 
ing HOPE scholarship 
and Lifetime Learning 
credits (limit: $40,000, 
singles; $80,000, couples). 
Bush can’t just dump the 
thresholds. Democrats would 
scream: Tax cut for the rich! 
Yet it’s a distorted definition of 
rich that keeps those thresholds so low. In 
Chicago a two-earner household in which 
one is a rookie cop and the other a typical 
schoolteacher would together earn more 
than $100,000 a year. There’s your rich. 
The Bush plan at least raises some lim- 
its. The child credit, which he wants to 
double to $1,000, wouldn't begin to phase 
out until annual household income reaches 
$200,000—up from $110,000 for couples 
and $75,000 for singles, It’s also likely that 
the threshold for converting to a Roth 
would jump to $160,000 and that the 
threshold for new Roth contributions 
would be indexed to rise with inflation. On 
another front, though, Bush is proposing 
yet another means test. Couples earning 









EDUCATION CREDITS 
















See time.com/personal for more on tax cuts. 
E-mail Dan at kadlec@time.com. See him 
Tuesdays on CNNfn at 12:20 p.m. E.T. 








VALUABLE JUNK The high-yield bond- 
fund market climbed out of its trough last 





DON'T CALL US In the past several 
years, many banks have 

marketed “callable CDs,” longer-term 
deposits that 
may be re- 
deemed by the 





investigating marketing practices. 


environmentally responsible 
al funds profited last year from a good 
conscience. Fourteen of 16 funds with 
assets of more than $100 million earned 
top marks from the nation’s leading rat- 
ings firms. Just 11 scored this high a year 
earlier. That these funds performed so 
well in a year when the average U.S. 
stock fund lost 1.7% means the only 
green many other fund managers saw 
was their own envy, —By Eric Roston 
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“Financial security doesn't 
have to be a fairy tale. 


Sarah Ferguson 
Schwab Investor 


a. 


It’s about knowing. And planning. 
And making smart decisions. 
Introducing the Charles Schwab Stock Explorer: 
It’s an approach that helps you carefully screen stocks. 
For potential investment ideas. Online or off. 
The featured strategies can be used 





as a starting point to select stocks. ; call 
So you can explore the potential of your portfolio. 1-800-739-5544 
And start planning for your own happily ever after. “nes 
‘To sample the new Stock Explorer, visit schwab.com www.schwab.com 
and click on ‘welcome’ or call 1-800-739-5544. ‘emi 


384 locations nationwide 


CharlesSchwab 
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Hurting All Over 


Patients suffering from fibromyalgia used to be 
told that it was all in their head. Not anymore 


FIBROMYALGIA IS A MYSTERIOUS ILLNESS WITH A 
long name and a bad reputation. For years, pa- 
tients who went to their doctors complaining of in- 
explicable pain, stiffness and fatigue were told 


that they were depressed or stressed out and their symptoms were 
psychosomatic. More recently, fibromyalgia has been linked to chronic- 
fatigue syndrome and the aftereffects of Lyme disease, which in 
some medical circles is enough to give any ailment a bad name. 


But the reputation is 
undeserved. Fibromyal- 
gia is a real medical syn- 
drome that is being tak- 
en more seriously these 
days, thanks to a study 
out of the University of 
Alabama that has found 
what may be the under- 
lying causes: a reduced 
blood flow to the parts of 
the brain that process 
pain and twice the nor- 
mal level of a brain chem- 
ical called substance P, 
which helps nervous- 
system cells send pain 
messages to the brain. 
Not only do patients now 





Tender point locations 


that even with these re- 
cent findings, there are 
still no definitive _ fi- 
bromyalgia markers. X 
rays and blood tests can 
be used only to rule out 
other illnesses. 

To facilitate diagno- 
sis, the American College 
of Rheumatology estab- 
lished a procedure for 
examining 18 tender 
points on a_ patient's 
body. If the muscles feel 
very sore when pressed 
in 11 of these 18 points, a 
tentative diagnosis of fi- 
bromyalgia can be made. 

Although there is no 


have scientific support to prove they're not | known cure, there are treatments that 


crazy but doctors also have more reason to 
take their complaints seriously. 

The complaints are serious indeed, 
from swelling, tingling, numbness and 
stiffness in the soft tissues (muscles, ten- 
dons, ligaments) to achy, throbbing pain 
that is worse in the morning, intensifies 
again at night and has been known to drive 
sufferers to suicide. Fatigue is a common 


complaint (reported in as many as 9 out of 


10 cases), caused perhaps by disturbances 
in the deep-sleep phase the body needs to 
get properly refreshed at night. Patients 
have told me that they feel so heavy in the 
morning they can hardly get out of bed and 
that they often find it difficult to concen- 
trate on even minor tasks. For reasons that 
are not known, women get fibromyalgia 
seven times as often as men, but the ail- 
ment can strike anyone at any age. 
Doctors are at a disadvantage in diag- 
nosing fibromyalgia because many of its 
symptoms are shared by other illnesses. 
Compounding the problem is the fact 


84 


work. In fact, many patients have man- 
aged the disease successfully with a com- 
bination of simple exercises and medica- 
tion. Heat treatments, massage and 
regular stretching have been of benefit, as 
have such aerobic exercises as cycling and 
jogging. Though many patients say these 
exercises only worsen the pain, working 
through the discomfort can eventually 
bring relief. 

Tricyclic antidepressants such as 
amitriptyline and cyclobenzaprine are 
sometimes prescribed to improve sleep 
and relax muscles. Some patients opt for 
temporary pain relief via local anesthetic 
or steroid injections. 

There’s no single regimen that helps 
everyone. Just keep trying until you find 
one that works for you. And don’t let any- 
one tell you it’s all in your mind. 5 


Dr. Ian (e-mail: ianmedical@aol.com) is a 


| correspondent for NBC's Today show. For 


more on fibromyalgia, see arthritis.org 
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BONUS SHOT Meningitis 13 
vaccinations are agonizing = z 
for babies, but they pack an unexpected “— 
bonus—fewer ear infections. A Finnish 

study shows that meningitis vaccines 

ward off 6% of all ear infections. That may 

not sound like much, but U.S. children 

under five come 
down with 25 mil- 
lion ear infections 
each year, and the 
vaccine could pre- 
vent 1.5 million of 
them. That would 
reduce antibiotic 
use among kids— 
and wear and tear 
on parents. 





IN VITRO VERITAS in vitro fertilization 
can be a harrowing experience. To raise | 
the likelihood of getting a healthy 

embryo, women inject themselves daily 

with powerful medication that stimulates 
the ovaries to produce extra eggs. Now 
British researchers have experimented | 
with drug-free IVF, using just the single 
ovum a woman naturally produces each 
month. After an average of four tries, a 
woman's chances of having a baby were 
about 35%—only slightly lower than her 
odds in many IVF programs. | 








BAD NEWS 


STRIKEOUT Doctors 
had hoped that hormone 
replacement therapy—because 

it increases the elasticity of , 
blood vessels—would help prevent 
strokes, Not so. The first clinical trial to 
look at strokes and HRT shows no 
increase or decrease—at least in post 
menopausal women with heart disease. 
This is the second recent setback for 
hormone treatments. Three years ago, 
doctors learned that HRT may not protect 
against heart disease either. 
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AIDS UPDATE Young gay men in America 
have long been at high risk for AIDS, but 
the results of a new survey stunned health 
Officials. Fully 30% of gay black men from 
the ages of 23 to 29 are now infected with 
HIV, and nearly half of all gay men in their 
20s report that they engage in unprotecte 
anal sex. Either 

the safe-sex mes 

sages aren't get 

ting through or new 

AIDS treatments 

have made young 

men tragically 

complacent. —By 

Janice M. Horowitz 
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Marsha Mandel, 50 


Small Business Owner, Salsa Dancer 
AARP Member 


Marsha Mandel doesn’t make compromises. 
She makes choices. She chooses to own her 
own business. And she chooses to dance the 
night away. Because she knows age is just a 
number, and life is what you make it. 


Today's AARP helps you make the most out of life, 
with the choices you want, and the voice you need — 
to keep being yourself. 


To learn more about how AARP can help you 
reach your goals call 1-800-424-3410. 


today’s 
AARP 


Your Choice. Your Voice. Your Attitude. °* www.aarp.org 
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The End of the Aussie-American Pact  ‘PUN-IFICATING 


It was a romance nurtured by NASCAR in Days of Meg Ryan's marriage to 
Thunder, tested by the Irish accents of Far and Away Dennis Quaid was “D.O.A.,” 
and pushed to the soft-core brink by Eyes Wide Shut. though she rebounded 

And now it’s over. TOM CRUISE and NICOLE KI ‘ quickly and “Got Male” with 
























































































didn't make a single good movie together, but they Russell Crowe. Alec Baldwin 
were still the international glamour couple of the and Kim Basinger made the 
"90s, and when press rep Pat Kingsley announced the mistake of starring in The 

end of their 10-year marriage due to the “difficulties Marrying Man. Oh, my! Still, 


inherent in divergent careers,” people the world over no previous celebrity breakup 
wondered what exactly Kingsley was talking about. has provided such absurd 
Since the couple shared a vocation, worked opportunities for media 
y together frequently and seldom spent more punning as the demise of 
than two weeks apart, speculation immediately Tom and Nicole. To wit: 
turned to possible third parties. Those possible 
third parties—including Kidman co-stars 
George Clooney and Ewan McGregor and 
Cruise's Vanilla Sky ingenue Penelope 
Cruz—issued denials and ran for cover. 
Soon, sources close to Kidman hinted that “Days of Plunder” 
2» ! the couple may have fought over the role of The Express, London 


“Days of Asunder” 
Entertainment Weekly 





ae Scientology in the upbringing of their two 
Sak ieevete adopted children, Isabella, 8, and Connor, “Hearts Wide Shut” 

: y 6. Cruise renounced Roman Catholicism in People 

® A 1990 and has since become a sort of ss =3 

. Y ft 236-3 * goodwill ambassador for Scientology, Separation: Impossible? 
i oS as while Kidman, raised Catholic, was —Milwaukee 
reportedly reluctant to raise her kids in Joumal-Sentinel 

1 L. Ron Hubbard's church. Kingsley 


' dismissed the reports, saying, 
“Scientology had nothing to do with this.” 
As for the timing of the split, it turns out 


that Cruise's stated date of separation, “Marriage Impossible” 
Dec. 21, 2000, is 


The Sun, London 
just three days . 
“ “Marriage: Impossible” 
&. The Calgary Sun 
-_ 
“Mission Impossible 
nn" 
—Australian 
Associated Press 
“Cruise Missile: Tom 
Files Divorce Papers” 


“Mission: Impossible” 
—New York Daily News 


couple's 10th 
anniversary. 
For those 
without a 
background in the 
minutiae of 
California divorce 
law, marriages of 
10 years or more are 
classified as “long- 
term,” giving the court 
full authority to rule on such issues as spousal 
support. Of course, Cruise and Kidman both 
have estimated nine-figure personal fortunes, 
meaning, in the end, only fans of their 
collaborative work will live in poverty. 


before the 
—New York Post 
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Tired of waiting for broadband? StarBand. is here now. StarBand is th 


first company to deliver two-way. high-speed Inte -- : | ri creme Ss TA R B A N D. 


consumers. It’s always on and it available virtu 


eeseihi) www.StarBand.com 
see the southern sky. you can get StarBand 


Get StarBand. Internet service today. 
Go to www.StarBand.com or call 1-800-4StarBand! 


GIVE THEM 


LOVE, COMPASSION, 


SHEET METAL 


AND STEEL. 





VEHICLE SKID CONTROL* NEW VVT-1 ENGINE 


HEATED LEATHER-TRIMMED SEATS’ a» FRONT- SEAT SIDE AIR BAGS*(SRS)* 


ANTI-LOCK BRAKES VIDEO ENTERTAINMENT SYSTEM* 
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NOW WITH OVER 30 IMPROVEMENTS FOR 2001 


@® TOYOTASIENNA 


SIENNA DID BETTER OVERALL IN THE INSURANCE INSTITUTE CRASH TEST THAN ANY OTHER MINIVAN. EVER’ 


Ww loyote « e1-8 toyota 2000 Toyote Mot “ Koa j 


